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THE GREAT CHINESE ENCYCLOPADIA. 

Mr. W. F. Mayers, whose early death is a great 
loss to Chinese studies, contributed an article on 
the bibliography of the Chinese imperial collec- 
tions to the last number of the China Review, 
asubject to which attention has been called by 
the purchase for the British Museum of the great 
encyclopedia of Kanghe. The spirit of classifica- 
tion can be traced in Chinese literature even 
before its attempted destruction in the celebrated 
Burning of the Books. Under the house of Han 
the remnants of ancient literature were collected 
and methodized by several great scholars. From 
the records preserved in the great imperial library 
Ta Yeo compiled in the ninth century the first 
Important encyclopwdice work of reference, which 
extended to two hundred yolumes. This was 
eclipsed by the Emperor Yung Loh, who formed 
the idea of assembling in one immense literary 
encyclopedia the entire text of every work 
forthcoming at the period. 2,169 persons were 
employed in the compilation of this grand com- 
pendium, which extends to 22,877 books, with 
sixty books of indexes. The original intention of 
printing was abandoned, but two MS. transcripts 
Were executed. Of the three copies originally 
made, one is still in existence in the library of the 
Han-lin College in a separate building, in which 
this and other imperial collections are given over 


to dust and decay. The orders of the Emperor 
K‘ien Lung that it should be accessible to scholars 
are quite disregarded. The most extensive of all 
these encyclopedic enterprises, however, is that 
undertaken by the great patron of literature 
Kanghe, towards the close of his long and splendid 
reign. It is known as the T*u Shuhk Tsih Ch‘eng, 
and in its earlier stages the management appears 
to have been in the hand of Ch‘en Méng-lui, 
who incurred the enmity of Kanghe’s successor, 
and was banished in January, 1723, a month after 
the death of the great emperor. The responsible 
editor was Tsiang T‘ing-sih, who was born in 1680 
and died in 1745. The compilation was executed 
upon a plan devised by the Emperor Kanghe him- 
self. As this classification shows the Chinese 
ideas concerning the order and importance of 
various sciences, it may be well to give an outline 
of it, and to state the number of kuan or books 
assigned to each section. In the first category are 
astronomy and mathematics. These contain the 
heavenly bodies (100 books) ; the seasons (116) ; 
astronomy and mathematical sciences (140) ; natural 
phenomena (188). The second category, physical 
and political geography, contains the earth (140) ; 
the dominions of China (1,544) ; topography of the 
empire (320); the frontier nations and foreign 
countries (140). The third category, the relations 
of humankind, contains the imperial court (300) ; 
the imperial buildings (140); official institutes 
and biographies (800); domestic laws (116) ; 
private relationships (120); genealogy and _ bio- 
graphy (640) ; mankind (112) ; womankind (376). 
Under the fourth category, science and inanimate 
nature, we have arts and divination (824) ; religion 
and phenomena (320); the animal kingdom (192) ; 
the vegetable kingdom (320). The. fifth category, 
metaphysics and doctrinal philosophy, contains 
canonical and general literature (500); education 
and conduct (300); the cultivation of learning 
(260); language and writing (160). The last 
category is that of political economy. Under 
this head are ranged the official examination 
system (136) ; the system of official appointments 
(120); articles of food and commerce (360); 
ceremonies (348) ; music (136) ; military organiza- 
tion (300); administration of justice (180); and 
handicraft (252). The kwan reach the enormous 
figure of 10,000. The compilers were not left 
without rule, but were instructed to commence 
each subject by an historical survey, and to follow 
with the principal series of extracts, maps and 
illustrations, tables, biographies, literary com- 
positions, elegant extracts, minor historical 
notices, miscellaneous notes and appendices. 
A fount of movable type was cast, and contained 
250,000 pieces in copper. This is said to have 
been done at the suggestion of the Jesuits ; but so 
little is known respecting this part of the history 
of the great encyclopedia that it is impossible to 
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speak with certainty of the details. In the copy 
just acquired at the Museum the typographical 
errors have been corrected by cutting out the 
erroneous characters and pasting a slip of paper 
with the correct word on the back of the page. 
Chinese printing, it will be recollected, is on one 
side only of the leaf, which is very thin. The 
general table of contents occupies twenty volumes, 
and is introduced by a preface from the hand of 
the Emperor Yung Chéng, which is followed by 
an introduction by Tsiang T'ing-sih, already 
named. It is said by some that one hundred sets 
were printed, whilst other authorities aver that not 
more than thirty-eight were struck off. The fount 
of type having been melted after a small edition 
had been printed, the work must necessarily ever 
remain one of the rarest of books, and, in point of 
fact, the copy now at the British Museum is the 
only one in Europe, although the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris possesses some few fragmentary 
portions of the work. Its real extent is very 
difficult to estimate. There are two kuan in each 
volume, and these are arranged in 520 han, 
wrappers or cases. 

When the accomplished scholar who now directs 
the Chinese collection of the British Museum has 
had time to fully examine this new acquisition we 
may hope for more information. Asa mere matter 
of printing it is certainly not so gigantic an under- 
taking as the publication of the specifications of 
patented inventions, successfully accomplished by 
the British Government through the agency of Mr. 
Bennet Woodcroft. This extends to over 4,000 
volumes, each of them certainly equivalent to several 
of the kuan of the great Chinese encyclopedia of 
Kanghe. Witiiam E. A. Axon, 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell. 


MONTAIGNE’S “ ESSAYS” AND “BELTED WILL.” 

I have a copy of Montaigne’s Essays, by Florio, 
folio, 1613, which belonged to Lord William 
Howard, Warden of the Marches, and now gener- 
ally known by the epithet of “ Belted Will,” as 
referred to by Sir Walter Scott in his Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, canto v. verse 16 :— 

* Hence, in rude phrase, the Borderers still 
Called Noble Howard, Belted Will.” 

The book, though in excellent preservation and 
retaining the original gilt covers, has at some time 
had the binding repaired and the edges somewhat 
reduced, which circumstance has injured many of 
the interesting marginal notes, of which several 
are in Lord William’s handwriting. On the title- 
page is his autograph, “W. Howarde,” between 
the two following mottoes, “ Merces amoris amor” 
and (in larger writing) “ Contra fortuna fides” (sic). 
The following are some of his more important 
notes, which seem worthy of preservation in the 
pages of “N. & Q.” 


Chap. ii., “On Sadness or Sorrow,” p. 4 :-— 

“ One of the Constables......gentlewom. of Yorkeshire ; 
uppon the first hearing of her friends marrying whoe 
she had long Loved, and assuredly designed for her 
husband ; fell stone dead.” 

Chap. iii. p. 8 :— 

“Treasurer Burlei...... ask'd of ordering his funerall, 
answer'd, Cast me aside and Lett me be forgotten, which 
were his laste.” 

Ibid., p. 8, “ And that please themselves to be- 
hold their dead countenance in Marble” :— 

“Yet this humor shall be subject to the gird put 
uppon S* Harrie Bellis, whoe yet Liveing having erected 
a tombe for himself in York Minstyr, one wrott thereon; 

Peripatetice quem queris Bellis! Sic ; 
Vendit hoves emit oves non est hic (sic). 
Another thus :— 

Whoe lies here? Sir Harrie Bellis, and Ann his pheare, 

He lies not here, I hould a groate, but sits in his chaire 

and Lies in his throate.” 

Chap. xliv., “ Sleeping,” p. 147 :— 

**T am of opinion that im'oderate care and feare with 
such other pressing exigencies may so exbauste our 
spiritts as perforce we shall be overtaken with slepe: 
why may not an over busie intention hasten and extorte 
slepe, as we see violent paine in wretches broken of the 
whele produce suddaine and unsatiable thirst, soe that 
the poore soules bewaile not there selves soe much tor- 
mented with there broken Lim’s as by excessive drought ! 
l'le confirme this wt" a true storie; there was a man 
rideing over the sands att Lancaster surprised by y* 
tide: His horse a flote began to swim, being soone 
spent was drown’d. The man houlding his destruction 
unavoydable prepared him self for death, yet kept his 
horse-back endevoring to prorouge it what he could. 
The tide drave him thus sitting 2 or 3 mile alonge upp 
the sande, the water then giveing back againe carried 
him into the maine sea as far as anie strength of the 
ebbe lasted ; but there making no stay the fludd brings 
him as far as before he had bin. Thus he is borne to 
and froe the seconde or third time, when Lighteing ona 
sande bed the tide left him and he escaped yet Liveing. 
The strangest thinge is and most to this pu|rpose] that 
slepe did soe cease (seize) on this man as he was forced 
to nipp, pinch, and bite his armes to kepe himself awake, 
now saye I the time being so shorte as not above 24 
houres it is likely that this unseasonable slepe was not 
natural but occasioned through the fearful” [{ struggles 
of nature to preserve life }. 

The MS. index at end of the book refers to this 
note as “a strange escape of one goeing over the 
Sands, 147.” 

Chap. xlvi., “ Names,” p. 149 :— 

«| will put a storie in here of a contrarie nature god 
severely punishing an other who presumed to blaspheme 
her sacred person; in my time a company of gallants 
meteing at Brainford, devised uppon parting when the 
shott was to be gathered that he should be scott-free 
whoe could sweare the greatest oathe ; the matter being 
decided one of the companie brake forth in a greate 
anger att himself for that his invention had not served 
him in time, for it is in my head nowe says he that would 
have earned it; uttering att Last that if he had sworne 
by the blessed virgin it had clearely bin his and” [was 
thereupon struck dead with thunder]. 


The index refers to this note as “A blaspheming 
rorer struck dede with thunder, 149.” 
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Chap. iv. book iii. p. 469 :-— 

“He might have noted the slight motives wherefore 
manie have foregon there Lifes, as a boy I knewe that 
for want of sleepe being a scullion and over wrought did 
hang himself but saved by chance he confessed that that 
was the onely cause. A wife [of a] citizen of London 
hanged herself by cause her husband would not allowe 
her a coach to go to church in.” 

Chap. vy. book iii. p- 484 :— 

“There was a cock...on Tems (Thames) that suspect- 
ing another cock to have bin with his mate followed him 
as high »s Windsor and there killed him and comeing 
downe againe to [La]mbeth killed there his hen.” 

Thid., p. 487 :— 

«“S* Thomas Eliot was much of this minde; he over 
hearing his wife solliciting and woeing his owne servant 
James Dier (whoe was after chiefe iustice of the common 
pleas) cried oute aloude to the fellowe; James, James 
beleve her not, she hath sayde twentie times as much to 
me; M" H. Rose.” 

P. 574, “ And was not the graving of a seale, the 
chiefe cause of the most horrible breach and topsy- 
turvy, that ever this worlds-frame endured ?” 

“IT knowe not what he meane by this, [if not} the 
greatest quarrel! that Q. Elizabeth had with the quene 
of Scotland was quartering the armes of England.” 

Chap. xi. book iii. p. 581 :— 

“1617 Carlel. This yeare att ovr assise I heard a 
girle confesse openly that she with other witches had gon 
under the shapes of bumble bees in egg-shells in to the 
Isle of Mann, and that she had crossed the sands at full 
sea rideing uppon a bur-tree, or elder stick; The iudge 
much of the authors minde whip’d the wench as if she 
had bin suborned ; but I heard her im’eadiately then 
after stand to her confession, and did then reason with 
her about the fashion of her transporting.” 


On a fly-leaf at end :— 
“ Mulier si imperium obtineat marito semper infesta. 
If masterie once gotten have the wife 
All slaverie growes, the husbands after Life. 
Ww. 


“Si uxoris tui cupiditatibus per omnia consentis infecta 
quicung. imperas spernet ipsa (sic). If you grant to your 
wife whatsoever she desires, she will neclect and disobey 
whatsoever you commande.” 

The four following notes are in another but con- 
temporary hand. P. 44), “ Imaginations” : 

“Sir Peter Salterstone dreamed that a La. (whoe once 
had been his Mrs. but was at that time maried to an- 
other) came to his bed side and urged him to defend 
himself, for that she wes reddie to revenge the wronge 
she conceived he had done her, that he imagined the 
fight to begin and that the La. did thrust him through 
the arme and in to the side, where att awakeing he found 
his shirt all blooddie against those verie places which he 
apprehends to be wounded ; which timely remayned in 
the shete, but his skin bare no showe of hurte. This 
happened at london An. 1608.” 

P. 110 

“ There lately hapned as fitt an accident for this pur- 
pose, our navie that went last 10624. to Cales, Hovering 
there at Sea did take a Ship that the Spainard had sent 
out on purpose into the Indies to forewarne there plote- 
flete of our navie, and direct that they should not come 
to Cales as was intended, but to tow other portes. 
Uppon this intelligence our navie strate left Cales and 


dividing itself did waite att those two other ports as- 
signed, in the meantime there India flete knowing no- 
thing of the businesse made her course for Cales as was 
purposed from the beginning and soe came safe in with 
oute anie disturbance at all,” 

P. 111 

“William Reinolds [who] hath soe well writen in 
o[pen] controversies, Lived at fonge (Fons) in France on 
almes and died there verie pore.” 

P. 171, “Of Smels and Odors ” :— 

‘This was shorte of 301. my Lo. of Bedford bestowed 
in buttering a dish of eggs. My Lo. of Carlel too this 
yeare 1628 feasting the Quene had a pig dressed that 
stood him in an 100 crownes.” 

The quaint style of orthography has been 
strictly adhered to. H. T. Wake. 

Cockermouth. 


DANTE AND THE WORD “ LUCCIOLA,” 

Mr. Tomlinson, in his recently published version 
of the Inferno, renders lucciole in c. xxvi. 1. 29, as 
glow-worms, and he defends this translation in the 
following note :—“ The word Jucciole is rendered by 
some translators jire-flies; but the fire-fly was not 
known in Europe until the time of Columbus, who 
brought it from America.” Mr. Tomlinson may, 
for anything I know to the contrary, be correct in 
his assertion about Columbus; only if lucciola 
really means a glow-worm, it is strange that so 
many translators have rendered it fire-fly. Out of 
nine versions of the Inferno that I have consulted, 
in seven it is translated fire-fly, namely, in those of 
Cayley, Pollock, Cary, Wright, Parsons, Dr. Car- 
lyle, and Mrs. Ramsay. The last two mentioned 
translators are not only familiar with the Italian 
language, but they are, I believe, well acquainted 
with Italy itself, and have probably often seen the 
insects in question. On the other hand Long- 
fellow, who from his great knowledge of most sub- 


jects is a high authority, renders it glow-worms. 


Exactly ten years ago there was a discussion in 
the pages of “N. & Q.” on the subject of the 
Italian lucciole ; and as it was tolerably exhaustive 
I have no desire to renew it in its scientific aspect. 
My object in writing now is not scientific but 
literary. I should be glad to hear the opinions of 
those of your readers who are students of Dante as 
to whether glow-worm or fire-fly is the more cor- 
rect rendering. Are the two terms so far inter- 
changeable that a translator may use which he 
pleases? Millhouse’s dictionary defines lucciola 
as “ fire-fly,” and gives lucciolato for glow-worm. 
Meadows defines it as “ glow-fly,” but he agrees 
with Millhouse in his definition of lueciolato. My 
own knowledge of entomology is exceedingly 
limited, but from what I can gather from the 
above-mentioned discussion the lucciola appears 
to be more of a fly than a worm, as one of your 
correspondents described the lucciole as “ gracefully 
skimming along the tops of the stalks of corn,” 
which they could hardly do if they were wingless. 
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Our own glow-worms another correspondent de- 
scribed as “wingless beetles.” Would not fire-flies 
then, with all deference to Mr. Tomlinson and Mr. 
Longfellow, be a more correct rendering than glow- 
worms! Dante had undoubtedly seen the lucciole 
skimming along in the gloaming, and when his 
Evil Counsellors moving through the gloom of the 
eighth pouch of Malebolge, each swathed in his 
flame of fire, took form in his brain, the poet was 
struck with their resemblance to these luminous 
insects skimming along a valley in the dusk of the 
evening. The passage, as all readers of Dante 
know, is of great poetic beauty, and as it is not 
long I venture to quote it :— 
* Quante il villan ch’ al poggio si riposa, 
Nel tempo che colui che 'l mondo schiara 
La faccia sua a noi tien meno ascosa, 
Come la mosca cede alla zanzara, 
Vede lucciole git per la vallea, 
Forse cola dove vendemmia ed ara ; 
Di tante fiamme tutta risplendea 
L’ ottava bolgia, si com’ io m’ accorsi, 
Tosto che fui la’ve’l fondo parea.” 
Is it, as Mr. Tomlinson says, a well-ascertained 
historical fact that Columbus first introduced the 
fire-fly into Europe from America ? 

With regard to Mr. Tomlinson’s translation 
generally : every one has an undoubted right to 
translate Dante if he so pleases ; and on the prin- 
ciple that in order to know a subject completely 
one should write a book about it, 1 can quite be- 
lieve that in order to understand a foreign author 
thoroughly the best way is to translate him. So 
much for the student himself; but, as far as Eng- 
lish readers are concerned, Longfellow’s translation 
of Dante is so excellent in all respects that it ap- 
pears to me to have rendered any subsequent one 
superfluous. It is true that Longfellow’s version 
is not in terza rima, and that an absolutely perfect 
version of any poet ought to be in the poet’s own 
metre. Such a version, however, in the case of 
Dante appears to be unattainable. Terza rima 
has never become naturalized in our poetical 
literature, nor does the English language, for 
reasons which I am unable to explain, lend itself 
readily to this form of metre. Mr. Tomlinson 
certainly deserves much credit for the way in 
which he has grappled with the difficulties of 
his task. Some passages—the opening of the 
thirteenth canto, for instance—are very well done, 
but I cannot help thinking that he was not alto- 
gether wise in selecting terza rima for his transla- 
tion. His adoption of this metre has occasionally 
compelled him to take liberties with his author 
which cannot but have been painful to a devoted 
lover of Dante, such as I conciude Mr. Tomlinson 
to be. For instance, in c. vi. 1. 21, the poet, speak- 
ing of the gluttons tormented by the unceasing 
rain, says, “ Volgonsi spesso i miseri profani.” 
Mr. Tomlinson very strangely renders this, “ Oft 
they turn, these miserable profaned.” Now, it is 


difficult to see how a sinner can be said to be pro- 
faned. Of course Dante means the miserable pro- 
fane, and so his translator would have said had 
not the exigencies of his rhyme obliged him to 
turn the adjective into a participle. Again, in 
c. xxxiii, 1 72, Ugolino says with unsurpassed 
pathos :— 
“ Ond’ io mi diedi 
Gia cieco a brancolar sovra ciascuno.” 
Mr. Tomlinson says, “I blind and lone.” Of 
course Ugolino was at this time alone, and I will 
not deny that the word “ lone ” adds to the pathos 
of the scene (if that be possible) ; still Dante does 
not say that Ugolino was alone, nor would Mr, 
Tomlinson have said so had he been writing in 
blank verse. But the most unfortunate rendering 
that I have come across is that of ¢. iv. 1. 131, 
where Dante calls Aristotle “il maestro di color 
che sanno,” that is, “the master of those who 
know.” Mr. Tomlinson has diluted this into 
“ who knowledge cultivate,” thereby sacrificing the 
simplicity and emphasis of the phrase. Tenny- 
son, who appears to have had Dante in mind when 
writing the stanza in his Palace of Art in which 
he speaks of Plato and Bacon, has with much good 
taste rendered the phrase literally :— 
* Plato the wise and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those who know.” 
All educated people “cultivate knowledge” more 
or less, but how many can be said to “know” in 
Dante’s meaning of the word ? 

Mr. Tomlinson’s is the twentieth. version (or 
thereabouts) of the Inferno that has appeared in 
less than forty years, and it is accordingly another 
proof of the revival of the study of Dante which 
the present century has witnessed. Matters in 
this respect are somewhat changed since Addison 
wrote his celebrated critical papers on Milton in 
the Spectator, without making the slightest allusion 
to Milton’s glorious predecessor ; and since even 
so great a man as Sir Walter Scott, nearly a cen- 
tury later, confessed to Miss Seward “ his inability 
to find pleasure in the Divina Commedia.” 

JONATHAN Bovcuier. 

Pexley Heath, Kent. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


TtHat Enps WELL,” Act IV. 
sc. 2 (5 §, viii. 104, 182; x. 84.)— 

“ T see that men make rope’s in such a scarre 

That wee'l forsake our selues.” 

I have written this passage exactly as it appears 
in the first folio, that, in considering it, we may 
have before us the form in which it was probably 
spoken on the stage in the time of Shakespeare. 
Heminge and Condell, the editors of the folio, 
were both actors at that time, and are specially 
mentioned, with Shakespeare, as being among 
“ the principall actors in all these playes.” It is 
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therefore reasonable to suppose that the words 
were printed as they had spoken them, or had 
heard them spoken by others, and the first duty of 
a commentator must be to endeavour to find out 
asuitable meaning for the words as they stand. 
I have offered such an explanation, but Mr. 
Srence has decided to reject it, and to support 
his conjectural emendation, on the ground that the 
meanings assigned to the doubtful words are not 
borne by them in any other of Shakespeare’s plays. 
This assertion, however, with regard to two of 
them is not in accordance with fact. 

Scarre—This word always represents, in the 
first folio, our modern scare, both in its separate 
state and in the compound word scare-crow. It 
was so written by King James I. in the passage 
which I quoted, and is still so pronounced in the 
North of England, and, I believe, in the West. 

The following passages are written as they 
appear in the first folio :— 

“ That cannot be, the noise of thy crosse-bow 

Will scarve the Heard, and so my shoot is lost.” 

3 Hen. VI, iii. 1. 

“But then a noyse did scarve me from the tombe.” 

Rom. and Jul., v. 3. 

“We must not make a scar-crow of the law.” 

Meas. for Meas., ii. 1, 
Scarre, then, in the passage under consideration, 
means scare, and this word gives the key-note to 
the meaning of the whole. 

The word forsake is sometimes used by Shake- 
speare in its secondary meaning, to quit or abandon ; 
in some passages the primary or secondary mean- 
ing, as they naturally flow into one another, may 
be adopted ; but there are others in which only 
the primary meaning, to refuse or deny, can be 
accepted. 

“Thy frank election make, 
Thou hast power to choose, they none te forsake.” 
All’s Well, ii. 3. 
Helena understands the word used by the king as 
having this sense, for she says :— 
“ But, be refused, 
Let the white death sit on thy cheek for ever.” 

“Tf you forsake the offer of their love.” 

1 Hen. VI, iv. 2. 
ie. if you refuse or deny it. The word was com- 
monly used by the contemporaries of Shakespeare 
in this sense. I quoted from Greene, who was 
one of them. At an earlier period this meaning 
was wholly in the ascendant. Chaucer writes, in 
his translation of Boethius :— 

“ Gif thou considere the noumbre and the manere of 
thi blysses and of thi sorwes, thou maist nat forsale 
(negare non possis) that thou nart yit blysful.”—P. 38, 
Morris's ed. 

So it is said of Olympia, when charged with a 
certain offence :— 
“ Heo no myghte nought forsake.” 
Alisaunder, 1. 748. 
Or, in other words, she could not deny it. 


It is in this sense that we must explain the 
word in the passage under consideration ; for, as 
far as my observation has gone, Shakespeare never 
uses it in the metaphorical sense of abandoning 
oneself to evil, but literally, to quit or leave, as to 
forsake a seat or country ; and in this sense it is 
impossible to forsake ourselves. 

There remains, then, only the difficulty con- 
nected with the word ropes. I admit that it is 
not used by Shakespeare in any other passage 
with the meaning of outcry ; but a list, not very 
small, may be formed of words used only once by 
him. It was well known in his time, and very 
generally used, though probably it had become a 
provincial word. Examples of its use are given 
by Stratmann. Of these I will quote only one :— 

“ Ther he fond his emperice 

With lourand chere, and with nice 

Hond wringing and loud roupe, 

And here visage al bewhope.” 

Sev. Sages, 1183-86. 

I copy the word as Weber has printed it. Strat- 
mann has rope, probably from another MS. The 
latter form is found in the Ancren Riwle, where 
ropeth answers to the Lat. clamat, and is nearer 
the Friesic ropa, clamare, as roup is to the Dutch 
roepen. 

The word in this sense gives an intelligible 
meaning to the passage, and, in fact, the very 
meaning that the context would lead us to expect. 
Of course, if you will alter the words of a writer 
ad lib., you may gain a meaning that may be 
satisfactory to the author of the proposed emenda- 
tion, but I protest against this too common method 
of treating our great dramatist. If a suitable 
meaning can be found for the words as they stand, 
it is better to adopt this meaning than to exercise 
an unwarrantable ingenuity in shaping the passage 
as an individual fancy may suggest. 

Joun Davies. 

Belsize Square. 


“Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA,” Act II, Sc. 4, 
L. 152 
“Tf not divine, 

Yet let her be a principality, 

Sovereign to all the creatures on the earth.” 
Steevens refers to Romans viii. 38 ; but both in 
that text and some others which might be quoted 
principalities are either evil angels or, at all events, 
influences opposed to the Christian warfare. Monck 
Mason interprets the passage as equivalent to “ let 
her at least be considered as an angel of the first 
order”; but principalities are nowhere spoken of 
as angels of the first order. In the arbitrary 
scheme of Dionysius, De Cwlestt Hierarchia, which 
formed the groundwork of Heywood’s Hierarchie 
of the Angells, principalities are the first class of 
the third ternion, or seventh of the nine orders of 
angels; and the author of one of the Hymns 
Ancient and Modern (No. 321) says :— 
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“ These keep the guard amidst Salem’s dear bowers ; 
Thrones, Principalities, Virtues, and Powers ; 
Where with the Living Ones, mystical Four, 
Cherubim, Seraphim bow and adore.” 

I will not venture (ultra crepidam) to inquire 
for the theological authority for this statement, nor 
are the pages of “ N. & Q.” a fitting place. It is 
sufficient for my purpose that neither among the 
mystical four nor the fanciful nine do principalities 
stand in such a position as to warrant their being 
treated as the connecting link between the divine 
and human nature. There is no other instance of 
the word in Shakespeare in a personal sense ; but 
he has in Antony and Cleopatra, Act iii. sc. 13, 
1. 19, “ principalities” in the sense of sovereign 
states. Moreover, in none of the four folios is 
“principality ” printed with a capital, though in 
all of them “Creatures” in the next line is. 
Without building much on this, as the use of 
capitals in these volumes is very capricious, I think 
there is room for a conjectural emendation, and 
would read :— 

Yet let her Lear a principality.” 
With this reading the passage would explain itself 
without the aid of a note; but it may be worth 
while to observe that there is a very similar use of 
the word in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, b. i. 
(p. 57, ed. 1633), where Artesia charges Phalantus 
“to go with her through all the courts of Greece, 
and with the challenge now made to give her 
beauty the principality over all other.” 
Joun Fircnetr Marsn. 
Hardwick House, Chepstow. 


Irisu Fotx-Lore.—The veneration with which 
Danish—or, more properly speaking, Irish—forts 
are regarded in Ireland is well known, and, thanks 
to that feeling, many old thorn-bushes, which 
according to some are the venerable remains of 
the wattled hedges which once defended these 
circular enclosures, have escaped destruction, no 
one being found bold enough to cut them down. 
As an illustration of the preceding I have taken 
the following from a newspaper of the day. The 
scene was Ballibay, in the county of Monaghan, in 
the month of July, 1878 :— 

“Bernard Duffy and Henry M‘Guinniss came into 
court to have the question decided by the magistrates as 
to which one of the litigants was entitled to complete a 
certain fence already partly constructed. The fence 
separates the lands of the litigants, and is made on both 
sides of an old fort, and the point at issue was which of 
the parties should carry it through the enchanted ground. 

“Mr. J. B. Ross appeared for Duffy; M‘Guinniss was 
represented by Mr. M‘William. 

“Mr. Ross said the parties to the action were reluctant 
to incur the ill-will of the fairies by disturbing their 
ancient habitation, but if Mr. M‘William’s client would 

ut down the first stone of the fence on the fort, his (Mr. 
08s’s) client would do the rest of the work. 

“Rev. Mr, Tardy: Here is Dr. Martin, and if he gets 
a good fee he will go and dispose of the fairies. He will 
doctor them. 


“Mr. M‘William: We are not so much afraid, after all. 
We will lay the first stone and defy the fairies. We will 
break the spell. 

“Mr. Ross: Very well. The first stone is to be laid 
by M‘Guinniss, and we will carry out the work, 

“ Edward Lennon, bailiff, was called. 

“Mr. Tardy: Now, Edward, I know you are a little 
afraid of the fairies yourself, but we will keep you as 
safe as possible; and you will see that this fence is car- 
ried straight over the fort, as the parties have agreed. 

“Mr. ‘William : I think after all it was a question 
as to whether the fence should go round the fort or go 
through it. 

‘After some further discussion the Court directed 
that the fence should go straight over the fort.” 

Ev. Pu. 

Lough Fea, Carrickmacross. 


Bavarian Svuperstitioys.—1. A large propor- 
tion of the Bavarian peasantry entertain the notion 
that fire kindled by lightning is not to be extin- 
guished. When such an accident happens they 
are discouraged, and do scarcely anything to check 
the progress of the flames. 

2. A funeral must never pass through a tilled 
field, not even in winter, though it might con- 
siderably shorten the way. The peasant is fully 
persuaded that a field through which a funeral has 
passed becomes barren. Except on extraordinary 
occasions, no funerals are allowed on Mondays and 
Fridays. 

3. A peasant who is in search of a wife never 
goes, excepting on Thursday or Saturday, into the 
house where he expects to make his choice. 

4. The bride and bridegroom are not to give 
their bare hands to anybody on the day of their 
marriage except to each other at the altar, other- 
wise they are threatened with poverty during the 
whole course of their union. It is also a very bad 
sign if, when the bride returns from church, she 
finds anybody on the threshold of her door. 

5. When a young girl finds a leaf of trefoil 
divided into four instead of three parts, it is a sign 
she will be married within a year ; at all events, 
she carefully preserves this leaf until her wedding 
day. 

6. On Christmas Eve the countrymen are accus- 
tomed to frequently drive out in sledges. They 
think this will cause their hemp to be more 
abundant and higher. They do not fail to visit 
the ale-house and to drink heartily the same 
evening, being convinced this is the way to make 
them look well till the following Christmas. 

7. They never destroy crickets by fire, being 
persuaded that those which escape will destroy 
their linen and clothes. 

8. When a peasant loses his way in a wood 
after sunset, he avoids calling any person to show 
him the way, being convinced that in any such 
case the evil spirit of the forest would cause him 
to plunge still deeper into its recesses. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 
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Fans.—The Chinese and Japanese use fans as 
we do scrap-books. Friends inscribe on them im- 
promptus, bon-mots, caricatures, &e. There are 
many of these blank paper fans in the Japanese 
shops in London. They might be tastefully 
applied to such purposes. A lady might record 
the names of her partners in the dance ; others 
the irrepressible menu, &c. ; and, if a semicircular 
fan, more private records might be folded. A lady 
might even keep accounts on one of the “ flukes,” 
or whatever they may be called in Zolian nomen- 
clature. J. H. L. A. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Royat Famiry Prayers.— Has any writer on 
the Liturgy compiled a list or table of the changes 
from time to time made in the prayers for the 
royal family? Such a list would be both interest- 
ing and useful. I have two 4to. Prayer Books of 
the reign of James I., both wanting the title-page, 
and the date of which, from the “ Prayer for the 
Queen, &c.,” would seem to be between 1613 and 
1619, because Prince Henry, who died in 1612, is 
not mentioned, and Queen Anne, who died in 
1619, is. The one has, “Queene Anne, Prince 
Charles, Fredericke the Prince Elector Palatine, 
and the Lady Elizabeth his wife”; the other, 
“Queene Anne, Prince Charles, and all the King 
and (ueene’s royal progenie.” The first was 
perhaps printed in 1613, just after the marriage of 
the princess, and the second in 1617, when she 
had two children ; but, if so, why were the names 
of the princess and her husband so curiously 
excluded ? Epwarp 


Ratru.—This name is very common in North 
Staffordshire, but it is invariably pronounced as if 
spelt Rayfe. I believe its frequent occurrence is 
due to the fact that the Earls of Chester, in whose 
palatinate North Staffordshire lay,and who founded 
most of the abbeys of the district, bore the name 
Randolph. I should be glad of an explanation of 
its unusual pronunciation in the district. Is it to 
be regarded as a mere provincialism, or as the 
survival of the old style of speech ? 

C. T. Gwynne. 

Leek, Stafford. 


Curious Surerstitioy.—I heard lately that 
when a celebrated actress was playing she never 
went on to the stage at the Opera without going 
through a curious performance with each person 
she met, as soon as she came out of her dressing- 
room. If she met one of the actors, or even a 
super, she made him hold up his thumb in front of 


her ; then, placing her thumb on his, she turned 
her hand round, at the same time pressing down- 
wards. If the thumb on which she pressed was 
held firm she was satisfied, but if it gave way she 
imagined that she would break down during the 
performance. How and where did this strange 
superstition originate? W. Sipney Ranpatu. 


“ Merety Sir Marrtin.”—In the dedication of 
Warburton’s Divine Legation of Moses, after the 
author has rebuked the sceptics for “ their clamours 
against the difficulties and discouragements attend- 
ing the exercise of free-thinking,” and admitted 
there was a time when such complaints were season- 
able and meritorious, he adds :—“ But, happy for 
you, gentlemen, you have outlived it: All the 
rest is merely Sir Martin, ’tis continuing to 
fumble at the Lute, though the Music has been 
long over.” Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” explain 
this curious expression? I quote from the second 
edition of the Divine Legation, 1738, p. viii of the 
Dedication to the Freethinkers, 

James Hoorer. 


tice Jones, Esy., of Caerleon, Monmouthshire, 
married Lettice, daughter of George Owen, Esq., 
of Godston, near Oxford (he was the father of 
Matthew Jones, Esq., proprietor of the Waen, 
near Monmouth, living about 1720, and who also 
held lands in Carmarthenshire. His eldest son, 
William Jones, Esq., of the Waen, succeeded 
his father as the proprietor thereof, and also was 
proprietor of and resided at the Mansion House, 
Winterbourne, Gloucestershire). Wanted, for a 
literary purpose, to ascertain what house he was 
a branch of. It is thought that he was descended 
from one of the sons of Richard Jones, Esq., of 
Bredeth or Breudeth, Pembrokeshire, who was 
the fourth son of John ap Thomas, alias Herbert 
(of the old royal house), of Tre-Owen, Monmouth- 
shire. Any particulars or clue to the above family 
of Rice Jones, Esq., given by the learned contribu- 
tors to“N. & Q.,” and addressed to W. 8. L., 
care of the Editor, will greatly oblige. W. 5S. L. 


Latron Priory, near the village of Potter 
Street, Harlow, Essex.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents kindly give me information respecting 
the above? I find from Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionary that the church of Latton is dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, and that a priory of 
Black Canons was founded here in the fourteenth 
century, having the same saint as patron. Some 
ruins of this priory still exist and have been con- 
verted into a barn, which contains some specimens 
of the decorated style. The farm is called Latton 
Priory, and stands about a quarter of a mile from 
the high road to Epping, in the midst of some 
fields, but the distance to Latton Church and 
village is quite two miles, possibly more. Local 
report says that there was an underground passage 
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which led from the priory to a fine avenue of trees 
on the common at Potter Street. What I am 
anxious to learn is, whether there was at any time 
a large house or other monastic building on this 
spot. The avenue (a double one of fine elms) has 
every appearance of leading to a large mansion, 
but now conducts only to a few cottages. Yet, as 
the distance from Latton Church is little more 
than a mile, could some conventual house once 
have stood here of which Latton Priory was an 
offshoot? Any information on this point will 
oblige. MARGARET. 


Cierks or tHe Peace.—Can you inform me if 
there be any and what authority for clerks of the 
peace signing their surnames only to official docu- 
ments, as if they were peers of the realm ? 

A ComMoyer, 


Tue WaAkemAN at Rivon.—What are or were 
the duties of the wakeman, a Saxon officer, at 
E. T. M. Waker. 


hace Cottage, Enfield. 


“Commencine” v. a criticism 
which appeared a short time since in the Saturday 
Review on my last novel, Jn a World of His Own, 
the critic comments on the fact that, in describing 
some festivities supposed to have taken place, I 
speak of the ball as “commencing,” not “ be- 
ginning.” My words run thus (vol. i. p. 64) :— 
“The whole (festivities) to conclude with a superb 
display of fireworks on the lake and a ball com- 
mencing an hour before midnight.” In defence of 
my use of the word I quote from Smith, who in his 
Synonyms (p. 99) says :—“ Like all words of Latin 
origin commence has a more emphatic and dignified 
force than begin. Formal and public transactions, 
ceremonies, and the like are said to commence ; 
common and familiar things to begin.” This is 
illustrated by a quotation from Strype. Can any 
of your correspondents give me a higher authority 
than Smith or Strype for the use of the word 
“commence” in the above sense ? 
Tue Avutuor or “In a Worvp or His Owy.” 


THe Mercers’ Comrpany.—Could a person 
legally style himself “mercer” in the seventeenth 
century who was not free of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany ? Is there any account of the tradesmen who 
ived in Paternoster Row about Charles II.’s 
time? Were they chiefly mercers? Pepys men- 
tions purchasing there a suit of clothes on June 1, 
1665. Information is wanted as to the families of 
Gredier and Moyse, living at St. Margaret’s-at- 
Cliff, in Kent, in 1680; as also of a Samuel 
Pickering, » merchant of Charlestown, S. Carolina, 
who died there in 1727. 


“THE GLOOMY BREWER.” —The quotation of 
the verse from the Talking Oak (ante, p. 105) 
suggests the question, What made Tennyson call 


Oliver Cromwell a brewer? It is true that his 
father was sometimes called a brewer, though Mr, 
Carlyle has pretty well disposed of this matter in 
his Letters and Speeches (vol. i. p. 26). 

Curneert Bene. 


WILL or Peter tHe Great.—-What is the title 
and date of the book in which the will of Peter 
the Great first appeared in English, and where is 
the earliest German version to be found ? 

G. F. 


Wituram Savery.—Can you give me an account 
of the ancestry and pedigree of William Savery, 
the eminent missionary and minister of the Gospel 
in the Society of Friends, who was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1750, and a journal of whose life and 
labours, compiled from his original memoranda by 
Jonathan Evans, is now extant? Was he a scion 
of the Savery family of the “old colony,” and, if 
so, what was the relationship! <A tradition has 
come down from my grandfather—who died about 
1826, and whom I find to have been a descendant 
in the fourth generation from the first ancestor in 
Massachusetts of a branch, if not of the whole, of 
the Saverys of that state—that one relative of his 
had removed from the original seat of the family to 
Philadelphia, and another to New York ; or rather 
that one relative had removed to one of those 
cities and another to the vicinity of the other. 

CANADIAN. 


Sir Narnaniet Bacoy.—Where can one find 
anything about this very considerable painter? 
3ryan and Stanley’s Dictionary gives little, and 
styles him inaccurately the brother of Sir Francis 
Bacon. He was the half-brother. Phillips’s Dic- 
tionary mentions two Sir Nathaniels ; the first it 
styles son of the Lord Keeper, born 1546, with 
no date of death ; of the other it records “ English 
landscape painter,” with only the date of death, 
1615. Are they both the same man? Stanley says 
he is called an amateur who painted for amusement. 
He went to Italy, however, though his style is 
Flemish. In truth, he reached the perfection of a 
master. His own portrait by himself and his 
mother’s are said to be at Gorhambury, and he 
painted a great deal. Can one find any list of his 
works, and are there any in London? Stanley 
says he desired to be known as a painter, for that 
in Culford Church his monument has in addition 
to his bust a palette and pencils. How is it that 
he is so little known? We have not so many 
English painters that we can spare so eminent a 
man. The relative of the great Chancellor ought 
not to have been overlooked. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


“ Brackcowns Repcoats.”—Who was the 
author of this clever satire, which was published 
in 1834, when the Duke of Wellington was 
elected Chancellor of Oxford? It is in six parts, 


— 
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and was published by Ridgway, of Piccadilly. A 
complete copy is now very scarce, and there is a 
tradition that the author was expelled from his 
college. H. 8. 


RerereNces TO Books Wantep.—I shall be 
glad to know where any of the following editions 
of the Tragedie de Richard the Thirde are to be 
found :— 

1621, London, Law. 

1700. 

1745, London, edited by Cibber. 

1759, London, edited by Cibber. 

N.d., London. 

1811, London, edited by Kemble. 

1812, London. 

1815, London, 

1815, Pisa. 

1821, London, edited by Macready. 

1823, London (Cumberland’s Theatre). 

1835, New York. 

1839, London, Simpkin (Hind’s Acting Edition). 

1846, New York (Modern Standard Drama). 

185%, Glasgow, Cameron, 

188, London, Phillips, burlesque by Burnand. 

Joun TayYLor. 

Northampton. 


Replies, 


PRIVATE PROPERTY IN LAND IN ENGLAND. 
(5% §. ix. 347, 389.) 

I have grave doubts whether the term “our Teu- 
tonic ancestors,” used by Mr. Picton, is correct. 
The Teutons were not one of the original great 
families nor were they at any time a seafaring 
race. The Angles and the Saxons who invaded 
England were evidently of Scandinavian not of 
Teutonic descent, and I think modern historians 
have not placed sufficient stress upon the fact that 
the Anglo-Saxon settlement of England was not 
colonization, but emigration. The district left 
vacant by the migration to England was subse- 
quently occupied by other races, but it does not 
follow that there was a community of customs be- 
tween the race which left the region now known 
as Schleswig Holstein and that which subsequently 
occupied it. Ithink Mr. Picton does not take 
into account the great changes that took place in 
England during the occupancy by the Romans, 
which covered « period of more than five centuries. 
The Romans claimed the ownership of the lands of 
conquered countries, and exacted corn rents in Eng- 
land. Grain had often to be carried very great 
distances, and the cost of carriage became such a 
burden that the law compelling the English 
farmers to deliver their grain at certain places 
was modified by a law of Julius Agricola. The 
grain rent of England became so much in excess 
of the food required by the Roman soldiers that 
fleets of grain-laden vessels left the English ports, 
and the Romans erected large granaries along the 


Rhine for the reception of English grain. Hence 
it would follow that “a large portion of the 
country was (not) dense forest” when the Anglo- 
Saxons invaded England. The easy conquest of 
the country by the comparatively small armies 
which came across from the Continent points to a 
settled, well-farmed nation, the natives of which 
had been growing grain for their Roman masters 
and had lost their martial habits. 

The division of land by lot dates back to the 
conquest of Canaan by the Israelites. The all- 
odths established by the Anglo-Saxons do not ap- 
pear to have become the private property of the 
occupiers, if the word “ property” can properly be 
applied to land. It was a possession held under 
the state. The land was all fole land distributed 
to individuals or families by the Fole-gemot. The 
right to grant land by charter, and thus convert it 
into boe (book or charter) lands, was the gradual 
growth of centuries; even King Alfred, in his 
will, draws the distinction between the fole land 
and the boc land which he possessed. The system 
of landholding previous to the Norman invasion 
was feudal, and there is a legal decision to that 
effect of the Irish Court of King’s Bench in the 
reign of Charles I. The essence of the system of 
landholding before and after the Norman conquest 
was the same, though its mode of expression was 
different. That which was folc land in the former 
became crown land in the latter, inasmuch as the 
power of the monarch waxed while that of the 
people waned, but they alike declared against 
private property in land. Norman feudalism only 
gave a life use of the land; the feud returned to 
the superior on the death of the feudee. Investi- 
ture was a donation for life, and primer seizin was 
the rent received by the superior during the time 
the feud was in his actual possession, between the 
death of the feudee and the investiture of his suc- 
cessor, in whose selection the superior exercised a 
choice. 

At the present time the largest estate a British 
subject can have is tenancy-in-fee and a tenant 
holds but does not own. I cannot trace back even 
that ownership further than the reign of Henry VIL, 
when retainers were abolished. The wars of the 
Plantagenets were a long struggle between the 
nobles and the crown ; the former sought to make 
the possession of their lands hereditary. The 
crown rights which implied direct ownership were 
not surrendered until the time of Charles II., when 
he gave up wards and liveries, primer seizin, and 
other rights in exchange for a tax on beer. If 
Mr. Picton wishes to see the grounds on which I 
base my opinions, he will find them at length in 
The History of Landholding in England and in 
that of Ireland, but I have tried to condense into 
a few paragraphs that which appears to be per- 
tinent to the subject. 

With regard to the measurement of land, I may 
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repeat what I have already written to “N. & Q.,” 
that the original integer of all our measurements 
is something connected with the human frame. 
Thus we have the nail, the finger (eight of which 
make a yard), the hand-breadth, the span (one- 
fourth of a yard), the cubit (from the elbow to the 
tip of the finger), the yard (from the stretched-out 
arm to the ear), and the fathom (from the tip of 
one outstretched hand to that of the other). The 
English land measure finds its integer in the step 
or pace, which is on the average thirty-three 
inches ; two of them make in this country what is 
called a spade (5 ft. 6 in.), and three spades make 
the rod or pole (16 ft. 6 in.) ; forty poles make the 
furlong, and eight furlongs the mile. The mile of 
1,760 yards is 1,920 paces of thirty-three inches 
each. The measures of surface have the same 
integer. Two steps or paces (5 ft. 6 in.) make 
the spade ; three spades (16 ft. 6 in.), the perch or 
rod. The square perch, 30} square yards, is simply 
the perch, 54 yds. by 53 yds.; forty perches make 
the rood anti four roods the acre. I think the 
integer of lineal as well as that of surface measure 
is the human pace, 2 ft. 9 in., and I have seen un- 
educated men lay off pieces of land of a quarter, 
a half, or a whole acre in a few moments, by step- 
ping it, ev. g., if the distance of twenty-four steps 
(each thirty-three inches), i.e. the length of four 
perches or rods, be taken and marked at each 
end, and the walker proceed at a right angle, he 
will at the end of the sixtieth step (ten perches) 
have reached a quarter of an acre; at the one 
hundred and twentieth (twenty perches) it will be 
half an acre ; and at the end of the two hundred 
and fortieth (forty perches) an acre. Of course if 
the base be widened the distance will be propor- 
tionately shortened. 

I am not at all clear that the hide of land was 
arrived at by multiplying or building up from the 
acre, and am more disposed to think it was arrived 
at by dividing. I have usually seen it estimated 
at 120 acres. Mr. Picton states it at 160 acres. 
According to the laws of Athelstan, “If a ceorl 
so thrived that he had fully five hides of land 
(GOO acres), church and kitchen, bell house and 
back gatescal, and special duty in the king’s hall, 
then he was thenceforth thane right worthy.” He 
ascended in the social scale from the position of 
ceorl to that of thane. This may have been 
altered under the Normans. The term thane gave 
place to that of knight. William I. divided 
England into 60,215 knights’ fees; if each of them 
was four hides of 160 acres, or 640 acres, it would 
make 38,537,600 acres, and according to recent 
surveys the area is only 32,590,397 acres. If the 
knight’s fee was four hides of 120 acres, or 480 
acres each, 60,215 would absorb 28,903,200 acres, 
and leave between three and four million acres for 
the royal parks. If Mr. Picroy, with whom I 
have not the pleasure of being acquainted, wishes 


to consult The History of Landholding in England 
I will be very glad to transmit him a copy. 
Josern Fisner. 
Waterford. 


Without going very deeply into this question, 
which is a very wide one, permit me to point out, 
with all deference to Mr. Picroy, another source 
for the origin of private property. In every village 
community there were the enclosed habitations of 
the villagers, afterwards known collectively as the 
village, tiin, or town. This represents the centre 
point from which issued all the rights over the 
adjacent territory and in the community. Each 
of the free villagers had there his homestead, his 
house, courtyard, farm-buildings (Stubbs, Const. 
Hist., i. 49), and as much land as was requisite to 
form a garden, kitchen garden, and for flax and 
other culture which required a constant protection 
(Nasse, Agricultural Community of the Middle 
Ages, p. 17). These permanently enclosed plots, 
transferred from Germany to the land of Romano- 
Britain, became sacred as the home—the English- 
man’s castle, in popular phraseology—and soon lose 
their distinctive history in the wider history of the 
law of real property which has yet to be written. 

G. Laurence Goxme. 
Further replies next week. } 


Tue CuanGe THE Enciisn Pronunciation 
or Latin (5" §. ix. 387, 438; x. 29.)—I think 
M. H. Ri. has misunderstood the questions of Mr. 
Hart and H. N., and so has not, strictly speak- 
ing, replied to them. They ask when and by 
whom that pronunciation of Latin was introduced 
which is familiar to most of the readers of 
“N. & Q.”: he answers by describing the main 
features of the ney pronunciation recently adopted 
at our universities. As regards the former, English 
scholars up to this time have merely done like 
scholars on the Continent—pronounced the letters 
of Latin words according to the usual pronuncia- 
tion of the same letters in their own language. 
Thus the great Roman orator is called by the 
Italians Chichero (I use the letters to express the 
same sound as in English), by the French Sisero. 
I do not know how far it is the fact that the ecele- 
siastical pronunciation is identical throughout the 
churches of the Roman obedience, still less how far 
it was so in the fifteenth century. If it was 80, 
the change may be attributed to the Reformation : 
not directly, as though it had been adopted for 
polemical purposes, but indirectly, the tradition 
kept up by ecclesiastical usage being broken when 
the public prayers of various countries were put 
into the vulgar tongue. I believe Mr. Ellis has 
found reason to conclude that the broad @ was 
used in English in the time of Shakspeare ; if so, 
no doubt it was also used in Latin as spoken by 
Englishmen, and the change in the vowel sound in 
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Latin probably synchronized with that in English. 
The broad a and the corresponding sounds of e and 
i being identical, or nearly so, in the chief nations 
of the Continent, gives the impression that they all 
pronounce Latin alike. But, as I have already 
said, it is not so. Germans pronounce the Latin 
diphthong eu as we English do ot, and the French 
give it their peculiar thin «sound which we cannot 
express in English. : 

As regards the new English pronunciation, it is 
an attempt on the part of the scholars who have 
introduced it to restore that of classical times. I 
am not competent to give all the reasons that have 
influenced them in determining the pronunciation 
of the various letters ; but I believe I am correct 
insaying one very important point was the method 
in which Latin names were written with Greek 
letters, and vice versd. Then as regards the aboli- 
tion of the soft c. There is no c in Greek ; Ccesar 
is spelt Kaicap. Hence one of two things: 
either ¢ was always hard, or « was sometimes 
sibilant. The former is the conclusion at which 
our best scholars have arrived, as I believe German 
scholars had already done. 

With respect to w and +, it is very difficult to 
see how two such different sounds could ever have 
been confused together. But that there is some 
natural connexion between them is clear, not only 
from our Cockney, “Spell it [Weller] with a V, 
Samivel,” but also from the relative adverbs and 
pronouns, spelt with a w both in English and 
German (when, wenn, who, wer, what, was, &c.), 
but pronounced in the latter as we pronounce +. 
Which was the true, that is the classical, pronun- 
ciation of the Latinv? Our scholars tell us it 
was like the English w, “a monstrosity” for which 
M. H. R. cannot find a single argument. I quite 
agree with him as to the absurdity to us of 
“ Waynee, weedee, weekee” ; but perhaps our accus- 
tomed pronunciation would have been quite as 
ridiculous in the opinion of Czesar himself ; for it 
is the fact that the Latin v was written in Greek 
ov. Thus in the Greek Testament (1 Thess. i. 1) 
we find Silvanus appears as ScAovavoes. It is very 
difficult to account for this transliteration, unless 
we admit that + was, in fact, pronounced w, a 
reversal of the German system of pronouncing 
wlike vy. As for the argument that this introduces 
another syllable wherever v occurs, because w—o0, 
I think M. H. R. is mistaken in calling the English 
wavowel. So far from it, it is strictly speaking 
& consonant, i.e. a letter which requires to be 
sounded with a vowel. We see this in the puzzled 
look of an Englishman when first he comes across 
such a Welsh word as Llanwnws. When we find 
in Milton such a line as 

“Which with no middle flight intends to soar,” 
M. H. R. would persuade us we have a line of 
twelve instead of ten syllables. It is not so, for 
which and with are both monosyllables ; and so, 


too, Sylwestrem and awena, in the line he quotes 
from Virgil, if, as was probably the case, the 
Romans so pronounced them, were trisyllables. 

A. Compton. 


Rozert Botton anp Enctosures §, x. 
81.)—There seems to have been something 
peculiarly harassing or obnoxious in the manner 
in which the enclosures of the region about 
Northamptonshire were made, as illustrated by 
these denunciations of Robert Bolton. He was of 
Lancashire birth, but the evils of depopulation 
were rather to be met with in the midland counties. 
He was presented to his Northamptonshire rectory 
of Broughton, three miles south-west of Kettering, 
in 1610, by Mr., afterwards Sir, Augustine Nicolls, 
Bolton died in 1631, and to him succeeded Joseph 
Bentham, formerly incumbent of Weekley, near 
Boughton and Kettering, to both which benefices 
he had been presented by Edward, Lord Montagu, 
of Boughton. Bentham in 1635 published his 
sermons, preached at the lecture of Kettering, 
under the title of The Christian Conflict, ... 
particularly applied to Magistrates, Ministers, 
Husbands, &c., 4to., dedicated to his patron. In 
this work Bentham discussed the case of depopula- 
tion in the same spirit as his predecessor. 

On July 17, 1656, the Rev. Henry Newcome, of 
Gawsworth, journeying into his own country (i.e. 
Huntingdonshire), 

“came to Lutterworth, Kalmish [Kalmarsh], Kettering, 
Barton [Barton-Seagrave] (the monument of depopula- 
tion, going by which place I thought of what Mr. Bolton 
hath said, that some places that had been so depopulated 
had cast out the seed of the depopuiator, and as I re- 
member I inquired, and it was so here), Buxton, Finden 
Finedon], and came to Wimington pretty timely.”— 
Newcome’s Autobiography, p. 59, Chetham Soc., vol. xxvi. 

The passage to which Newcome refers is that 
which occurs in the last paragraph of Mr. C. 
E.uiot Browne's citation, ante, p. 82. 

Joun E. Baltey. 

Stretford. 


Hunt or Asnover Aston (5 §, x. 47.)— 
The arms on the monument in the church of Aston- 
on-Trent, and inquired for by Mr. Cox, are— 
1. Hunt; 2. Chedder; 3. Stakepoule or Barke- 
rolles; 4. Holford. The knightly family of 
Chedder, whose arms are given in the second 
quarter, were of the county of Somerset, but they 
may have had property at Aston. A co-heir of this 
family married Sir John Talbot, Viscount L’Isle, 
who was killed with his father, the renowned Earl 
of Shrewsbury, at the battle of Chastillon, in 1453. 
This marriage may perhaps assist to verify the 
arms. The tincture of the third quarter cannot 
be correct. The chevron should either be argent 
or or. Azure, a chevron arg. between three 
crescents or, is borne by Stakepoule, and Az., 
a chevron between three crescents or, by Barke- 
rolles. There is a Derbyshire family named 
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Blackwall whose arms have great affinity to those 

of Holford: Arg., a greyhound courant sable, 

collared or; on a chief indented sable three 

besants. G. D,. T. 
Huddersfield. 


Misereres x. 68.)—I should like to 
draw the attention of your correspondent to the 
curious old misereres of Chester Cathedral. Un- 
fortunately there are no drawings or photographs 
of them as far as I can ascertain ; but if any of 
your readers know of any I should much like to 
hear of them. The carvings are numerous and in 
most excellent preservation. Some of the subjects 
are very quaint, as one, for instance, representing 
the first quarrel and giving “the cold shoulder.” 
In Chambers’s Journal, March, 1878, mention is 
made, in an article on the cat, of a carving ona 
miserere in a church in the Isle of Thanet, repre- 
senting an old woman sitting in a chair with her 
cats, so that there are probably some misereres in 
that church worth inquiring about. How did the 
word miserere come to be applied to those seats? 

W. Srpvey Ranpatt. 


Gotpsmitn AN “Insrirep Ipior” (5 §, x. 
68.) 

“ It has been generally circulated and believed that he 
[Goldsmith] was a mere fool in conversation; but, in 
truth, this has been greatly exaggerated. In allusion to 
this, Mr. Horace Walpole, who admired his writings, 
said he was ‘an inspired idiot’; and Garrick described 
him as one 

* for shortness call'd Noll, 

Who wrote like an angel, and talk’d like poor Poll.’” 
—Boswell's Life of Johnson, ch. xv. 

R. M. Spence, M.A. 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tue or an O’TooLE 
Descent: tue O’Byryes O’Tootes (1% 
S. vi. 508, 585.)—It is not generally known 
(unless to the fortunate possessors of your first 
series) that in the female line the old duke had 
a slight infusion of the O’Toole blood in his veins, 
hence, no doubt, his fighting propensities. The 
eminent mathematician Oliver Byrne claims to be 
the genuine representative of the O'Byrnes, and, 
if every one had his own, would now be reposing 
in the fair shades of Coolattin and Shillelagh, 
or, if he could be in two or four places at 
once, also in Powerscourt and the Dargle glen, 
all of which charming localities were formerly 
O’Byrne’s country. In any case, however, the rich 
burgesses of Rathmines and Rathgar would never 
have to dread from a chieftain like Oliver another 
Black Monday, as he would prefer hunting up the 
square root of a negative quantity to any plunder 
he could get in hunting up the loot of the wealthy 
town lands above mentioned, even if his kerns 
were ever so anxious to the contrary. 

H. Hatt. 


Tue Lotiarps’ Tower (5S. x. 80, 126.)—It is 
quite certain that there was a Lollards’ Tower at 
the south-west corner of St. Paul’s. But though 
all may believe in the Lowlardes’ Tower which 
was burnt in 1561, there is no reason why we 
should doubt the existence ofthe Lollards’ Tower 
at Lambeth, which is still standing. It has, I 
believe, always been held to be a doubtful point 
whether, when Hugh Latimer said that “he would 
rather go to Purgatory than to the Lollards’ 
Tower,” he meant the tower at St. Paul’s or that 
at Lambeth: both were episcopal prisons. The 
most distinct account of the Lollards’ Tower at 
St. Paul’s is given by Stow (see “N. & Q.,” 4% §, 
i. 564), and a good print of the cathedral, showing 
the exact position of the tower, is to be found in 
Cassell’s Old and New London (i. 259). One of 
the most notorious of the deaths in this prison was 
that of Richard Hunne in 1514, who is depicted 
as hanging in his cell of torture, in “the prison 
within the Lollards’ Tower at Paul’s,” in Fox’s 
Acts and Monuments (edit. 1641, ii. 15). It is 
certain that all Protestants at that time fully 
believed that Hunne was murdered in the Lollards’ 
Tower, as the verdict of the coroner’s inquest sets 
forth ; and no doubt Latimer refers to this in his 
letter to Morice (Fox, iii. 564) when he gives as 
a reason why he would rather go to Purgatory 
than to the Lollards’ Tower, because “ there they 
might strangle me, and then give out that I had 
hang’d myself.” If, as it seems, this cell was a 
part of the bell-tower, the prison of the Lollards 
was indeed a place of torment ; and at the inquest 
on Hunne the bell-ringer, who was his gaoler, was 
brought in as guilty of his death. 

It is usually said that the Lollards’ Tower was 
destroyed by fire in 1561. Doubtless the walls 
remained and the tower was restored ; for Stow, 
in his Annals, mentions that Peter Burchet was 
imprisoned there in 1573, and in his Survey of 
London (1754, i. 708) says that Burchet was the 
last person who was committed to the Lollards’ 
Tower. It was finally and altogether destroyed in 
the Great Fire of 1666. Epwarp SOotty. 


Fuyerat Armour (5 ix. 429; x. 11, 73, 
129.)\—Mr. Hvysue is right in assuming that a 
large proportion of the helmets, &c., found in our 
churches are real, and not the fabrication of the 
undertaker. My belief is the latter belong only 
to a period when armour had passed out of use, 
but when the custom continued of having it with 
heraldic achievements at funerals. There is 4 
ready way of discovering the true from the false. 
All the helmets made for mere show belong to the 
class called “ armets,” of the sixteenth and be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries. The true 
ones are stouter in make, and all their parts are 
movable, i.e. the visor and beaver, &c. This is 
not so in the false ones. Their constituent parts 
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are roughly put together, and if they move at all, 
which is not often, it is with difficulty, and they 
are never quite complete. It sometimes appears 
that an old helmet has been botched up for the 
occasion, and this can always be distinguished in 
examination. The four helmets preserved in 
Cobham Church, Kent, are a most valuable series. 
The two tilting helmets, which hang together, are 
of the fourteenth century, and certainly belonged 
to Sir Reginald Braybroke and to Sir Nicholas 
Hawberk, both of whom lie in the church. The 
next example in point of date is also very fine. It 
hangs on the north wail, and must have been that 
of Sir Thomas Brook, Lord Cobham, who died in 
1529. Equally fine of its kind is that which sus- 
tains the crest of the Moor’s head, and which must 
have belonged to George Brook, Lord Cobham 
(son of the latter), who died in 1558. Gauntlets, 
spurs, swords, would in all cases be original, and 
are not now commonly met with. It is much to 
be regretted that these objects receive such little 
care at the hands of the ex-officio custodes of our 
churches. They are generally banished in all 
restorations, or hidden away, so preparing for 
some future abstraction. Even if this is not done, 
they are dissevered from adjacent memorials and 
their interest destroyed. It seems to be very 
difficult to inculeate the fact that these relics as 
well as our monuments belong to our domestic 
history. We can scarcely pardon such ignorance 
where we look for culture. J. G. Waiter. 


Zorrany THE Painter §. ix. 468.)—I can 
give very little information to A. C. relative to 
this artist. The Imperial Biography states that 
he was 2 favourite with the Nabob of Oude, that 
he amassed a great fortune, and returned to Eng- 
land and died at Kew. The Penny Cyclo. says he 
went to India 1781 or 1782, and that he returned 
rich to London about 1790. It says that Fiorillo 
gives an account of him, and also the Geschichte 
der Mahlarey and Pilkington. My copy of Pil- 
kington is useless, being of the year 1798, when 
Zoffany was still living. Now observe the correct- 
ness of dictionaries as to his birth and death: 
Penny Cyclo., 1735-1810; Bryan quotes Zani, 
1735-1772 (i.e. nine years before he went to 
India) ; Phillips, Biog. Dict., 1733-1788 ; Haydn, 
Dict. Dates, 1735, d. Dec. 16, 1810. His tombstone, 
however, at Kew says Nov. 11, 1810, aged eighty- 
seven, hence he was born in 1723. When cyclo- 
pedias are in question facts appear to be anything 
rather than stubborn things. In a little book 
called Pictures and Painters (about which I can 
learn nothing, for it has no date, though it is pub- 
lished by Bogue, and has no author’s name) an 
anecdote is given which may interest A. C. if not 

ady known to him. When at Florence the 
Em ror of Germany noticed Zoffany and asked, 
What countryman are you?” “An Englishman.” 


“How so? Your name is German.” “Yes, 
I was born in Germany—that was an accident ; I 
call that my country where I have been protected.” 
He lived and died at Stroud-on-the-Green. He 
there painted a large picture of the Last Supper 
and presented it to St. George’s Chapel as an altar- 
piece, where it still remains : every head but that 
of Christ was a likeness. He introduced himself, 
and the others were likenesses of people living at 
Brentford and Stroud-on-the-Green. There was 
a nursemaid in his house with fine hands, and he 
frequently introduced her hands into his pictures, 
I should think there would not be many letters 
of his extant. He seems to have been a simple- 
minded person, industrious, blunt, and wholly 
given over to painting ; a considerable master of 
the brush, of great common sense, some wit, and 
but little inclined to the graces. The filling in of 
the Supper guests from Old Brentford is highly 
characteristic of the man’s mind. His name is 
considerable, but he is a finer painter than he is 
reckoned to be. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


The only picture of the three mentioned by 
A. C. that I recollect at present is “The Cock 
Fight.” This was exhibited at the British Institu- 
tion, Pall Mall, in 1862, and described as “ Colonel 
Mordaunt’s Cock Match at Lucknow.” It be- 
longed to Lieut.-Col. Dawkins. R. T. 8. 


SnmaksreaRE: Newron: Harvey (5 §, x. 
86.)—To the apocryphal story of the falling apple 
is to be traced the surprising but very common 
popular error, into which Mr. Kennepy appears 
to have fallen, of supposing that Newton is cre- 
dited with the “enunciation of the principle of 
gravitation.” The enunciation of the principle, so 
far as it is involved in the passage from Troilus 
and Cressida, is as old as Aristotle ; and even the 
law that the force of gravitation is in inverse pro- 
portion to the square of the distance had been 
conjectured from analogy, and acted upon as an 
hypothesis by philosophers previous to Newton. 
What has made his name immortal is the demon- 
stration of that law, the application of it to all the 
planets and their satellites, and the deduction from 
it of their elliptic orbits, their perturbations, and, 
in fact, the whole system of modern astronomy. 

As to the circulation of the blood, I should like 
to vary Mr. Kenyepy’s query by asking what 
was the precise theory as to the movement of the 
blood entertained by well-informed persons at the 
period immediately preceding Harvey’s great dis- 
covery. This information is necessary to enable 
us to judge whether the word “visit” in the 
passage from Julius Cesar implies any knowledge 
of the subject beyond what was common to Shake- 
speare and his contemporaries. 

Joun Fircnert Marsn. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 
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Banppetrowes (5 §. ix. 428.)—Might not 
these be bandrols or banner-rolls, “ small banners, 
edged with fringe or twisted silk, and rounded at 
the fly, and usually displayed at funeral pro- 
cessions,” as we are told in heraldic works? Such 
banners would be very likely things to be included 
in a list of the “townes armore,” as being part of 
its accustomed war-paint. HIRONDELLE. 


“ Matorpize” (5 8. x. 86.)—Should not this 
word be read mal-od-orize ? K. H. Sarna. 
Ely. 


“Lapy Fravia” (5 x. 87) has been printed 
in a separate form ina cheap edition (about two 
shillings), and could, I think, be still obtained 
through any bookseller. J. SEARLE. 


Cuartes I. at Droirwicn (5" §. x. 88.)—I 
copy from Richard Symonds’s diary (Camden 
Society’s publications), pp. 166-7 :— 

“1645. Sunday, May 11. The King marched to the 
rendesvouz of the whole army of foot, &c. 

“His Majestie, with his owne regiment of foot and 
horse guards onely, marched to Salt Wiche” (Droitwich). 
His Majesty’s head-quarters seem to have been 
Hartlebury Castle. 

“On Wednesday about two of the clock in the after- 
noon the King left Wiche and went with his guards to 
the leaguer before Hawkesley.” 

Georce M. Tranerne. 


The tradition that this king was at Droitwich is 
® correct one, and the date May, 1645. The 
Parliament Post, May 13 to 20, 1645, gives the 
following information :— 

“Hawkesley House is now surrended to the forces of 
the King. The King’s Quarters are still about Droit- 
wyche in Worcestershire, and some forces of his are 
quartered about Lichfield, but the two German princes 
have their quarters at Dudley Castle.” 

May 16 the king slept at Dudley Castle and 
moved on to Bridgenorth. It is probable, there- 
fore, that he lay at Droitwich a few days before 
that date. Wititiam Ginson Warp. 


Kixe Joun’s Dearn x. 69.)—Historical 
writers have given different dates for this event, 
ranging from the 17th to the 28th of October. 
The first editions of Hume appear to have stated 
no date ; none is given in the editions of 1762 
and 1767. Your correspondent does not state in 
what edition he has found the date of Oct. 17, but 
if subsequent to 1776, when Hume died, it has 
probably been added by a later editor. All the 
authentic accounts of the king’s death in the old 
chronicles state that he died on the evening or 
night of St. Luke’s Day. Now, as St. Luke’s 
Day was the 18th, the eve of St. Luke’s would 
mean the 17th, the evening of St. Luke’s Day would 
be the 18th, and the night after St. Luke’s Day 
would be, after twelve o'clock, the 19th. Matthew 
of Westminster says (ed. 1570, p. 1003), “In nocte 


que diem Sancti Evangelist proxime 
sequitur”; and Holinshed, Chronicles of England 
(1586, iii. 192), says that King John died “ the 
night before the 19th day of October,” and adds 
that “ How soever or where soever or when soever 
he died it is not a matter of such moment that it 
should impeach the credit of the storie ; but cer- 
teine it is that he came to his end, let it be by 
a surfet, or by other meanes ordeined for the 
shortening of his life. The manner is not go 
materiall as the truth is certeine.” 

Fox, in the Acts and Monuments (1641, i. 333), 
after a long account of his supposed poisoning by 
Simon the Monk, adds that there seems little 
doubt but that he “fell into a fervent fever at 
Swinsted. This ague he also increased through 
evill surfetting and naughty diet, by eating peaches 
and drinking of new ciser, or as we call it cider... 
and shortly after, upon S. Lucies even, departed 
this life.” This mode of expression might easily 
mislead a reader, and might be presumed to mean 
the eve of St. Luke’s Day. Brady, History of 
England (1685, p. 517), is very distinct. He says 
that “King John died on St. Luke’s Day, or the 
18th of October at night.” It is well known that 
Hume consulted Dr. Brady’s book much whilst 
writing his own history. 

Rapin and those who follow him without taking 
the trouble to verify his dates state that King 
John died on the 28th of October, that being the 
day on which his successor was crowned. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


“Ty 1s EASIER For AcAmMEt,” &c. (5 ix. 
106, 268, 433.)—The name of the little work 
alluded to by Str Cuoartes A. Murray was The 
Pipe of Repose. I remember the passage alluded 
to perfectly, but Iam sorry to say I have not the 
book itself to refer to. R. J. G. 


Mac Manon Faminies (5" §. ix. 7, 59, 97, 
133, 431 ; x. 111.)—In the foot-note a pedigree is 
also made out for the ancestry in the female line 
of Marshal Mac Mahon. It begins with the mar- 
riage, circa 1520, of an O'Sullivan Beare with 
Maryann, daughter of James, Lord Desmond. 
There was a James, Earl of Desmond, living in 
1420, one of the most powerful earls palatine of 
his time, but he had only two daughters, neither 
of whom bore the very un-Irish name of Maryann. 
One of them, Lady Honora FitzGerald, married 
the Lord Kerry, and the other, Lady Joan Fitz- 
Gerald, married Thomas, seventh Earl of Kildare, 
before mentioned. The son of this imaginary 
“Mary Ann, daughter of Lord Desmond,” it ap- 
pears, according to the pedigree (maker), married 
Joanna, daughter of Gerald de Courcy, Baron of 
Kinsale—an equally imaginary baron, for the name 
of Gerald does not appear in the Kingsale lineage 
between 1200 and 1600, The first Lord Kingsale 


of that Christian name died in 1642, leaving an 


——. 
fay 
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only daughter, who married a Sir Patrick Gough, 
according to Archdall. Finally, the pedigree 
waker tells us that a Bartholomew O’Sullivan, a 
colonel in the army of James II. (whose army, 
according to the pedigree makers, must have 
resembled the American one of later days from 
its multitude of colonels), married Helena, daughter 
of Thomas FitzMaurice, Baron of Kerry, “by whom 
he had Major John O'Sullivan, of Bantry, who 
married Honora, daughter of Robert Mac Carthy, 
of Castro Leonino, 7.e. Castlelyons(!), in the county 
of Cork, Esq., grandson of Daniel Mac Carthy, 
Lord of Glencar, and Margaret his wife, daughter 
of Donogh, Lord Desmond (!), and died in 1731” 
(New Jreland, p. 26). It is added that the 
danghter of Major John O’Sullivan was Mar- 
garita, who married Patrick Mac Mahon, of 
Torridale, and that the said Patrick, being 
“honourably identified with the cause of the last 
of the Stuarts, sheathed his sword at the treaty of 
Limerick and retired to France, where his son, 
John Mac Mahon, of Autun, married an heiress, 
and was created Count D’Equilly.” The sole item 
of truth in this passage is that referring to John 
Mac Mahon, of Autun, who married and be- 
came (at least, signed himself) “ Mac Mahon 
D’Equilly.” 

The present Knight of Kerry has a great number 
of letters written from Autun to his grandfather, 
Robert, Knight of Kerry, M.P., by Count Mac 
Mahon D'Equilly. Copious extracts from them 
were printed in my second series of Old Kerry 
Records in 1874. As to Helena, daughter of 
Thomas, Baron of Kerry, said to have married 
Bartholomew O'Sullivan, no such lady ever ex- 
isted. The only Thomas, Lord Kerry, for two 
hundred years after 1591, was Thomas, created 
Earl of Kerry by George I., who, after wavering in 
1688 between James and William, submitted to 
the latter. He married Lady Anne Petty, and 
the marriages of his three daughters to Sir Maurice 
Crosbie, Lord Branden, Sir John Connoy Colt- 
hurst, and Arthur Denny, Esq., M.P., are well 
known. Castle Lyons, all through the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, was the mansion of the 
Earls of Barrymore ; while as to Donogh, Lord 
Desmond, there is no other way of disposing of 
such a wholly impossible personage than by bor- 
rowing Mrs. Prig’s emphatic declaration of dis- 
belief in the immortal Mrs. Harris. 

The Mac Mahons of Clare were originally 
OBrians. It appears from the correspondence of 
tobert, Knight of Kerry, and Mac Mahon 
D’'Equilly, of Autun, in 1764, that the latter had 
two brothers; one was a Chevalier of Malta, and 
the other became R.C. Bishop of Killaloe, which 
see he held until 1809; and Mac Mahon D’Equilly 
expresses himself as deeply indebted to the knight 
for his kindness to this bishop during the penal 
times, M. A. H. 


Buriat or a Knient (5* §S. ix. 506; x. 11.)— 
Mr. Wuirry seems to have fallen into an error in 
speaking of Chaucer’s Arcite as “a mere knight.” 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, and the authors of the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, all represent Palamon and Arcite 
as princes of the royal house of Thebes. Chaucer's 
words are (Knighte’s Tale, ll. 158 foll.) :— 

“‘ By here coote armure and by her gere 

Heraudes knew hem wel in special 

As they that weren of the blood real 

Of Thebes, and of sistren tuo i-born.” 
There is, besides, such a blending of classical and 
medieval manners in this stately poem that it can 
rarely be quoted with certainty as illustrating the 
customs of our ancestors. GWAVas. 


Sir Narnantet Ricne (3" §, xi. 256, 392; 
S. ix. 226, 335; x. 31.)\—Among a curious collec- 
tion of epitaphs (Harl. MS. 6762) by chance I 
came across the following, which may be of interest, 
« propos the Riche family, and also as showing yet 
once more the freaks of godparents :— 

“In the Beccles Churchyard in Suffolk ona tomb close 
to y° 8’ wall with a coat 

Hodie mihi cras tibi 
Under this marble Lyeth the body 


0 
Sir Robert Rich Kt & Bar' 
who departed this Life October 
1. 1699 aged 51 
Also, Mary his 2"' daughter 
of the foresaid S" Robert Rich, 
& Dame Mary Rich, his Lady, 
who departed this life 
November 4 1698 
aged 18 years 
Also Eloner a 3" daughter 
who departed this life December 
the 20th 1700 
Also Essex a fifth daughter who was 
here interr’d January the 20 1602 
Also William a fifth Son who 
died very young & was 
buried March 2. 1697 
The memory of the Just is blest 
Prov. 10. 7.” 
EARLSCOURT. 
Sxatine Literature (5" §, ii. 107, 156, 318, 
379 ; iv. 177, 437; v. 136.)—The two following 
works may be added to the list :—1. The Skater’s 
Monitor, Instructor, and Evening Companion. 
By James Whitelaw. Second edition. Edin- 
burgh, John Menzies, 1846. The Rev. Joseph W. 
Ebsworth, a clergyman in the Church of England, 
has contributed a few pictorial illustrations to the 
tract. 2. The Art of Skating. By Cyclos, a 
Member of the Glasgow Skating Club. Glasgow, 
Thomas Murray & Son, mpccciii1. Common report 
will have it that the book was written by Mr. 
George Anderson, at present one of the Parlia- 
mentary representatives for Glasgow. It contains 
three spirited illustrations of “Skating in the 
Olden Time.” J. 
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“INKLE-WEAVER” §, ix. 7, 153,299.)—Inkle- 
weaving was one of the occupations in which 
poor parish children were anciently employed. 
The skill to be acquired to work the machines was 
small, the machines themselves of little value. 
The following is an entry copied from the records 
of the Corporation of Weymouth and Melcombe 
Regis, Dec. 12, 1623 :— 

“ ......yt was and is agreed by a general consent, Xc., 
that there shallbee Twenty fframes provided for the 
makinge of Ynckle and that Mr. David Gyer, Receiver 
of the Townes Revenue, shall have the charge and care 
of the deliverie of the Threede for the making of the 
same Ynckle unto the Overseer of the poore children 
which shallbee sett on worck therewith.......” 

This does not exactly suggest conviviality and 
joviality, but rather a thickly crowded room and 
companionship in wretchedness too close to be 
agreeable. The proverb is well known hereabouts, 
and is applied to a close and somewhat exclusive 
intimacy between two or more. 

Tuos. B, Groves. 

Weymouth. 


Mr. Preston, a neighbour of mine, has given 
me the following explanation of the word initle, 
the meaning of which was asked in one of your 
numbers lately :—Jnkle, a coarse linen tape of the 
lowest price, to be had before the introduction of 
cotton ; in some localities known as “ beggars’ 
inkle.” In a local arithmetic compiled and pub- 
lished prior to the year 1810 by the late Thomas 
Espin, F.R.S.A., the master of Dr. Mapletoft’s 
Free Commercial Foundation School at Louth, in 
Lincolnshire, may be found the following : “ How 
much inkle at three yards a penny will purchase 
« horse of 101. value?” Mr. Preston hopes to re- 
cover the song mentioned by K. P. D. E., of which 
he has the first verse only. W. R. Emeris. 

Louth. 


GENTLEMEN (5" §, ix. 148, 216.) —Gwillym has 
pages on the subject, which Porney, his epitomist, 
compresses thus :— 

**Gentleman, the lowest title of honour in England 
below a Squire, but which is nowadays given indis- 
criminately to all those who either live on their means 
or by a genteel profession. F. Menestrier very justly 
observes that a Gentleman is he whose name and coat of 
arms are registered by heralds.” 


A Prayer Book To Georce IT. (5™ 
S. x. 67, 113.)—I have a Prayer Book of rather 
earlier date, 1716, by the same printer, J. Baskett, 
for the University of Oxford, in which there are 
red lines on each page, as in the copy noticed by 
Mr. Boutcer. It has not the consecration ser- 
vices, but the Articles and old version of the 
Psalms, and several engravings which do not 
appear to be contained in the later edition. I 
think that the ruled lines were commonly used by 


Baskett. If so, they have no special interest in 
the copy as to which inquiry is made. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 
I have a book externally the same, but although 
it has “the royal arms stamped on both sides of the 
cover, and the back ornamented with gilt crowns,” 
I cannot discover that it ever belonged to any of 
the royal family. My impression is that such books 
are not scarce. Mine was printed at Oxford in 
1775, of course in George III.’s reign. 
Wa. FREELovE, 
Bury St. Edmunds. 


Tue Sunrrower (5" 8. viii. 348, 375, 431, 
497; x. 14.)—Your correspondent is perhaps 
correct, and therefore we may suppose that the 
sunflower bosses on Buddhist and other Indo- 
religious orders of architecture represent in reality 
the marigold. But we are at once met by many 
difficulties. The marigold of India is what we 
call the “ African marigold.” Its petals are unlike 
those of the sunflower, which our common mari- 


gold resembles. And again, in old Persian 
illuminated MSS. I am not satisfied that the 


flower and leaf so constantly introduced are not 
those of the so-called Peruvian sunflower. But I 
have myself been a careful cultivator of the sun- 
flower in the Himalayas, in the light soil of the 
Punjab, in the West Indies, and in England. 
I have had a sunflower sixteen feet high, with 
a dise of nearly eighteen inches! Several ex- 
cellent specimens must, in past years, have been 
well known to the florists of Winton, where, in 
the warm and humid shelter of enclosed gardens 
near the station, this flower thrives wonderfully. 
With regard to the habit of turning to the sun, 
most plants have it more or less, and especially 
succulent plants. I have never observed a sun- 
flower turned away from the sun or facing the 
north. Now in Peru, in the southern tropic, it 
would face the north. But there, I have little 
doubt, it is never found to face the south, as 
it does in the northern hemisphere. In the 
Himalayas it faced the south or west. But I 


was not a sufficiently early riser to remark 
whether it commenced to make its obeisance 
towards the east in the early morning. I dare- 


say it did, however. But even a sunflower may 
become a dangerous subject to the heterodox, 
and therefore I shall not pursue it. Lastly, the 
African marigold and balsam (impatiens) are, as 
double flowers, constantly seen in Hindu places of 
worship. With regard to the latter, I may hazard 
the conjecture that as the number nine lies at the 
root of most religious systems, and as it is said 
that “double balsams are obtained by keeping the 
seed nine years,” there may be some symbolic 
conceit in the preference shown for it. 
Having understood that Hebrew roots were often 
found to flourish best in barren ground, I threw 
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up a heap of stones in my garden, and then had 
the stable manure thrown over the heap till the 
interstices of the stones were pretty full. Here 
we planted our Jerusalem artichokes, and, more in 
their own interests than in mine, they flowered. 
The blossom was sun-like, and, as we thought, 
proved a true turnsole, looking the sun immodestly 
n the face, while they must have felt conscious of 
ll the while cheating me out of my expected crop 
it their roots. This ch irming little tuber is best 
eaten with breadcrumbs and anchovy. 
TREGEAGLE. 
Frorat Curer Rests ix. 367, 497; x. 
16, 77, 115.)—The manor of Stretton, Rutland, 
which at the time of the Norman survey belonged 
to Judith, Countess of Huntingdon, passed from 
her to the Segraves, who held it of the Crown by 
the service of one clove gilliflower. 
Curnpert Bebe. 
Sr. GrorGe (5 §, viii. 447 ; ix. 189, 209, 349, 
117, 495 ; x. 39.)—I imagine the date of the Lay 
if the Last Minstrel to be late in the reign of 
Henry VIIL., not in the reign of Edward VI. Do 
not the following lines prove this ?— 
“ Both Scots and Southern chiefs prolong 
Applauses of Fitztraver’s song ; 
These hated Henry's name as death, 
And those still held the ancient faith.” 
Canto vi. st. xxi. 
K. P. D. E. 
Lexetn or A Gexeration (5™ ix. 488, 518 ; 
x. 95, 130.)—TI scarcely feel that it is worth recor- 
ding, but my maternal grandfather was born in 
1713, temp. Queen Anne, exactly one hundred 
years before my birth, and he died in 1803. His 
laughter, my mother, was born in 1763, and died 
in 1851. Therefore should I, most improbably, 
live to attain either of their ages, the three lives 
will have run over about 190 years. My mother, 
it will be observed, was fifty at my birth. 
Atrrep Garry, D.D, 


St. Dunstay’s-1x-TnE-West (5™ x. 112.)— 
Why is A. J. M. so displeased with the tower of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-West ? And what does he 
mean by “sham Gothic”? I always heard that it 
was copied from a church in York. Cunningham, 
in his Handbook of London, says St. Helen’s, not 
All Saints’, and I know that St. Helen’s has an 
octagonal lantern. How can A. J. M. believe that 
any sane man would set up in London a copy of 
one of the church towers of York, and seek to 
avoid detection? The architect in this case was 
Mr. James Shaw, the well-known and respected 
designer of the new hall of Christ’s Hospital. 

D. J. 

“Les ANGLOIS s’AMUSAIENT,” &c. S. x. 
48, 136.)\—Mr. Mortimer Collins seems to have 
forgotten that Froissart wrote not in English but 


in French, and in that language tristement never 


means “ stedfast.” I still retain the opinion I ex- 
pressed in 1871 (4S. viii. 277), that the word 
so commonly attributed to Froissart were neve: 
written by him, nor by any old French author, bu 
are altogether of modern invention. JAYDEE. 

Actors HAVE Diep on THE Stace (4 
xi. 14, 63, 126, 338 ; xii. 26, 317.)—Allow me to 
add to the notes which have already appeared on 
this subject two instances from Australia. As will 
be seen, in neither case did the death actually 
occur on the stage, although in the first the injury 
which eventually caused it was received behind 
the scenes, and in the other it occurred on th 
road to the theatre. 

Mr. Joseph Charles Lambert, an actor for forty 
years, during twelve of which he resided in Aus- 
tralia, died at Wells, Norfolk, on April 30, 1875, 
in the seventy-second year of his age, the cause of 
death being disease of the heart. In what are 
known as “old men’s parts” he had no superior in 
this part of the world, and although one, the lat« 
Mr. Rogers, was quite his equal, the two stood so 
much above the general average as to make it cer- 
tuin that a long time must elapse before we look 
upon their like again. In a letter written to 
friend in the city shortly before his death, and 
after the nature of his complaint had been tho 
roughly established, Mr. Lambert said his disease 
“ originated in the old Royal* years ago. I was 
playing in a drama called Fazio the part of 
miser. I had placed in my doublet for conceal- 
ment a bag of gold (pebbles), just over the region 
of the heart, when Henry Edwards came up to me, 
and in a kind and playful manner said, ‘ My dew 
old friend, how are you{’ at the same time 
striking me directly on the pebbles, driving them 
right on to the heart. I nearly fainted, and ever 
afterwards suffered great pain.” 

Mr. John Dunn was an actor of even longer 
standing than Mr. Lambert. His réle, however, 
was low comedy and burlesque. As a young man 
he was the second “ Jim Crow,” and rivalled Rice, 
the original impersonator. One of his specialties 
was the delineation of negro character and eccen- 
tricities, before the modern Ethiopian serenade: 
was developed. About twenty years ago he came 
to Australia, where, with the exception of one pro- 
fessional visit to the United States, he ever after- 
wards resided. On the night of August 17, 1875, 
he was on his way from his residence at Carlton, 
one of the suburbs of this city, to the Prince of 
Wales’s Opera House, where he was engaged in 
the after-piece, when he was observed to fall, and 
upon being picked up was found to be in an 

* The old Theatre Royal, Melbourne, destroyed by 
fire April 20, 1872, since replaced by the new Theatre 


Royal. 
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apoplectic fit, from which he shortly afterwards 
expired in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 


Melbourne, Australia. 


Arms on Otp Curva: Sir G. (5™ 
ix. 487; x. 75, 114.)—Roberts, in his introduction 
to the Diary of Walter Yonge, published by the 
Camden Society in 1848, says he (Sir George 
Yonge) “ resigned the office of Master of the Mint 
in 1799, upon his embarking as Governor of the 
Cape of Good Hope”; and, further, “ He had 
fallen under a cloud, owing to some defalcation at 
the Cape of Good Hope.” The old seat of the 
Yonges is situate close to my house. This Sir 
George died in great indigence at Hampton Court 
in 1812, and was brought down and buried very 
privately at Colyton. The “honour” of represent- 
ing Honiton appears to have ruined him. The 
vault gave way in which he was buried during 
a heated vestry meeting assembled over the burial- 
plac 2, the chairman, a heavy individual, disappear- 
ing underground. The writer of this took the 
brass coffin-plate off his (Sir George’s) leaden 
coflin, and, having cleaned it, affixed it against the 


wall above. W. 


Fretp Names (5 §, ix. 325, 413, 479.)—For 
an extensive collection of Worcestershire field 
names Mr. Gomme should refer to The Ancient 
British, R man, and Savon A ntiquities and Folk- 
Lore of Worcestershire, by Jabez Allies, Esq., 
F.S.A. (second edition, J. H. Parker, 1852). 

Curuverr Bene. 


“Tne Wrcene” (5S. x. 87.)\—I do not think 
Mr. Mayuew is right insaying “the word is often 
used in these parts [Worcestershire] to indicate 
where there is a salt spring.” The largest salt- 
works are at Stoke Prior. The word “ wich,” or 
“ wyche,” has not been applied there. There is a 
popular superstition that where the word “wich” 
is ina place name it means there a salt spring. 
But it does not, though the error is an old and 
influential one, and houses where salt was kept 
have been and are c illed 5 Wych houses.” So the 
roads to salt-works were called Wyche roads. The 
ancient road from Wales and Herefordshire to 
Droitwich was through the cut at the top of 
Malvern Hills, now called the Wyche, and derived 
its name from being the Wyche road, either as a 
contraction of Droitwyche (the old spelling) or 
from giving to the most remarkable spot on the 
road—the word associated with the article sought 
for. Wituiam Girson Warp. 

Ross. 


There is a small farm bearing this name near 
Macclesfield, in Cheshire. There is a small stream 
running close by it, but whether from a salt spring 
or not I cannot tell. W. M. B. 


I believe the road through the Wyche is the 
Salt Way, a very ancient road running westward 
from Droitwich and the salt country. Gwavas, 


” 


“ TirnLisep” (5 S. x. 68.)—The meaning of this 
word, as used by Smellie, is simply “ trellised ” ; it 
is given as “tirlest ” by Jamieson. Most of us 
know the old-fashioned book-case with the brass 
trellis-work in the locked front frame. 


Reading. 
No doubt=trellised. J. T. M. 


Weatnertey Famiry (5 §. viii. 9; ix. 394.) 
—Having a Prayer Book, printed at Oxford by 
Thomas Baskett, Printer to the University, 1752, 
with the following reference to the above-named 
family written on one of the fly-leaves, perhaps it 
may be new to your correspondents. It is as 
follows : 

“Isabella da. of Edward Oswald Weatherley, Esq", of 
Garden House in the County of Durham, m. James 
Taylor, Esq", son of Commander Taylor, R.N., of Horton 
Grange in the County of Northumberland, and had 
issue Edward James, b. April 24", 1858, and Grace Bell, 
b. July 22”, 1859, d. 2" Nov. 1870.” 

I bought the Prayer Book for 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne Market, 
ago. 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


small sum 
nhbout three years 


Joun Howe. 


Stane Purases (5 S, ix. 263, 398; x. 17.)— 
Gen. Ricavp asks me whence I derive the slang 
phrase “stone jug” for a prison. I answer him 
that it is one in common use in Dublin, especially 
in the low slang songs of that city (vide also The 
Slang Dictionary, p. 311). As for tronk as a 
Cape or even Hollandische slang phrase, it bears 
its explanation on the face of it. <A wooden tronk 
being a receptacle for articles of value which 
should be kept carefully locked up, a brick or 
stone receptacle for tramps or thieves, whose isola- 
tion is of value to society at large, does not re juire 
much imagination to conceive. Grose calls the 
latter a “ stone doublet” (p. 157). H. Hatt. 

Lavender Hill. 


Locat Proverrs, &c., or Berwicxsnire (5% 
S. ix. 483 ; x. The result of Mr. Henderson's 
labours in this field was printed at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne for the author in 1856, under the title of The 
Popular Rhymes, Sayings, and Proverbs of the 
County of Berwick, Tllustrative Notes, by 
George Henderson, Surgeon, author of Winter 
Rhymes, &c. (184 pp.). A. C. Mousey. 
Jedburgh. 


we.) 


with 


Pix Wetts (5™ S. x. 8, 96.)—One of these is 
at Sephton, Lancashire, called St. Helen's Well, 
after the patron saint of the parish church. I was 
trying its virtues last Sunday (August 4). It is 
now a stone reservoir, in and out of which the 
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water perpetually flows. Very few pins were then 
in it; but a few years ago, as I was told, before it 
was cleared, the bottom was covered with them. 
The tradition is that, perhaps before the church 
was built, baptism was given at this well. It is 
not very far from the church, on the road to Ince- 
Blundell, a Roman Catholic township in Sephton 
parish, about twenty yards south of the road. 
Joun E. 
Stretford, Manchester. 


oF THE Passtow §. ix. 261, 411, 
513; x. 118.)—Is not the Prince of Wales’s crest 
(the plumes) derived from one of these emblems, 
the nails? The three nails are sometimes painted 
in the form of the three feathers. 

Henry F. Ponsonpy, Lieut.-Gen. 


Cartyte’s AS AN AUTHOR 
5t. S. x. 88.)—There are at least three versions 
(differing slightly in detail) of the story about the 
destruction of the MS. of the French Revolution. 
The late Thomas Aird, in The Old Bachelor in 
the Old Scottish Village, second edition, Edin- 
burgh, 1857, p. 262, gives it as follows :— 


“Thomas Carlyle lent the first volume of his French 
Revolution in MS. to a friend to read. By some strange 
neglect it was left exposed, and a stupid servant lighted 
the fire with it one morning. Not a scrap of a first copy 
had been preserved; and five weary months did Carlyle 
drudge, rewriting what had been already consun.mated 
with that buoyant enthusiasm in which words are born 
along with the thoughts. None but a mind of the 
firmest texture could have got on as he did. I saw him 
in Dumfriesshire, his native county, breathing himself 
after his heavy toil. He thought, however, that his 
second copy was better than his first, and was reconciled 
to what had happened,” 


The story is repeated (evidently copied) with 
little alteration by Mr. Samuel Smiles in NSe/f- 
Help, pp. 55, 56; and the following slightly dif- 
ferent version is given in a little brochure, Thomas 
Carlyle, the Man and Teacher, by David Hodge, 
M.A. Edinburgh, published in 1873 (London, 
Houlston & Sons), p. 14:— 


“Carlyle lent it [the MS. of the first volume] for 
perusal to John Stuart Mill, who carried the treasure to 
the lady whom he afterwards married. The bulky manu- 
script happened to fall off this lady's study table, and the 
servant, heedlessly thinking it waste paper, committed 
it to the flames. Nothing ever put Mr. Mill more about 
than this mishap; but Mr. Carlyle’s kindly assurance 
that he could reproduce it from copious notes at length 
consoled him.” 


_ Speaking of Sartor Resartus, Mr. Hodge men- 
tions (p. 11) that, 


_ “Being regarded as a piece of incomprehensible 
Jargon by several publishing firms, he [Mr. Carlyle] was 
torced to issue it piecemeal in J’raser’s Magazine, where 
it appeared in 1833-4, and was not published separately 
for some time thereafter.” 
Rost. Guy. 
Ferncliffe, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


Aw Eritarn: “A LEGAL NIGHT OF TWENTY 
years” (5 §. x. 88.)—The “legal night ” in this 
epitaph means that for twenty years the subject of 
it was under the law (dreaded the terrors of it) on 
account of sin before he became converted—the law 
of which St. Paul speaks when he says, “ I had not 
known sin but by the law,” and “ Ye are not under 
the law, but under grace.” It is an adaptation of 
the second verse of the celebrated epitaph which 
the Wesleys placed upon the tombstone of their 
mother (I omit the first and fourth verses) :— 

“True daughter of affliction, she, 
Inured to pain and misery, 
Mourn'd a long night of griefs and fears, 
A legal night of seventy years, 
The Father then reveal'd his Son, 
Him in the broken bread made known; 
She knew and felt her sins forgiven, 
And found the earnest of her heaven.” 

The father of the late Professor Conington was 
a constant reader and great admirer of Wesleys’ 
hymns. I have frequent!y heard him say that their 
hymn-book was the finest in the world. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


I conjecture that the “legal night ” as to which 
Mr. Boucuier seeks information belongs to the 
department of theology rather than to that of law. 
The subject of the inscription was probably a member 
of some “ Evangelical ” community, and could give 
—after the manner of Mr. Wesley and his fol- 
lowers—the day and hour of his “ conversion.” 
The “ legal night ” of twenty years would represent 
then the spiritual state of the deceased prev i¢ usly 
to his conversion, while the terrors of “the law” 
still held him in bondage. The Isle of Wight 
fifty years ago, in the days of Mr. Legh Richmond, 
was one of the sacred spots of Evangelicalism, and 
inscriptions of this kind are likely to be as common 
there as they are in other places similarly con- 
ditioned—notably in Beckenham, Kent, the scene 
of the labours of the late Dr. Marsh. 

Epwarp H, Marsmatu. 


I should judge that this epitaph was compose d 
by or for a Calvinist or Antinomian of the “deepest 
dye.” “The legal night of twenty years” probably 
refers to the time when he thought it necessary 
to his salvation to keep the precepts of the 
Decalogue. When he was “ enlightened,” or con- 
verted, he doubtless found that he had needlessly 
troubled himself about leading a strict life, for “ hy 
the deeds of the law shall no man living be 
justified.” Of course, I am putting the case from 
his own point of view. W. M. B. 


I hazard the speculation, though with consider- 
able doubt, that the allusion may be to the statutory 
period of limitation to a judgment. A simple con- 
tract debt can be barred by effluxion of time in six 
years. A contract of record (as, for instance, a 
judgment) runs for twenty. Ss. P. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


X. Ava. 24, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The L fe of Six Martin Frobisher, Knight : containing a 
Narrative of the Spanish Armada. By Rey. Frank 
Jones. (Longmans & Co.) 

THE author of this volume believes that the reputation 


of Frobisher has been thrown into the shade by the | 
fame of Hawkins and Drake. We shrink from sharing | 


in this belief. The renown of Drake may exceed that of 
all the other sea-captains of great Eliza's reign, but Fro- 
bisher’s name is certainly as well known as that of 
Hawkins. In some respects, indeed, Frobisher’s virtues 
excelled those of any of his companions. For fifteen years 
he kept to his purpose of sailing his ship “by the West 
to the East”; thrice did he force his way through snow 
and ice into the Straits called after his mame. Of the 
existence of the North-West passage he was thoroughly 
convinced ; to establish the accuracy of his conviction 
was the aim of his life. In this conception there was 
nothing mean or sordid. He cared not one jot for the 
treasures of the Spanish carracks, and never turned 
from his purpose for the pursuit of gain. Even his 
regard for his companions and his affection for his wife 
and children were crushed out of his heart by the 
scheme of the North-West passage. Very touching is 
the petition of poor Isabel Frobisher, starving in lonely 
want at Hampstead, ‘‘ having not to relieve herself,” but 
obliged to receive “her children’s children of her first 
husband.” The voyages of Frobisher brought misery on 
all concerned in them. Michael Lock (a member of a 
family eminent in civic history and national enterprise) 
was reduced to utter ruin, and the fate of Lock's asso- 
ciates was like unto his. It was the victory over the 
Spanish Armada that brought honours and money to the 
bold Benbow of the sixteenth century. The oft-told 
tale of the defeat of the Spanish fleet is retold by Mr. 
Jones, but the narrative lacks the freshness of novelty 
attaching to the voyages to the Arctic regions. The 
volume is pleasantly written, but it lacks an index ; and 
a table of contents is but a poor substitute for such a 
deficiency. 


The Revolt of the Women. A Free Translation of the 
Lysistrata of Aristophanes (acted at Athens n.c. 411). 
By Benjamin Bickley Rogers, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

Mr. Rocers won his spurs in the field of Aristophanic 

scholarship many years ago by an admirably executed 

edition and translation of The Clouds ; that he followed 

up with a still better one of The Peace; and that by a 

better again of The Wasps. The present version of the 

Lysistrata lacks the text and notes, and is not complete, 

as we need hardly say, for who would dare to put it forth 

if it were? It is, however, full of the highest intelligence 
and scholarship, and, what is still more important ina 
poetic translation, of fine metrical instinct. We have 
seldom had to notice a more thoroughly satisfactory 
rendering of a classic work into English verse. The 
paraphrases whereby certain essential passages, difficult 
to retain, re retained, and the method of re-compacting 
the disjecta membra of a play which it is absolutely 
impossible to offer to a modern audience in its entirety, 
seem equally praiseworthy; and it is difficult to say 
whether Mr. Rogers would come off better in a com- 
parison of his plot as it stands with that of the Greek or 
by taking some of the choicest passages and examining 
their workmanship side by side with that of Aristo- 
phanes. Certainly he has managed to give the flavour 
of the arch-comedian with remarkable success ; and all 
that we can regret is that human nature nineteen cen- 
turies after Christ has become so thoroughly degenerate 


| 


in its self-consciousness that it cannot be permitted to 
read what the ¢/ite of its representatives could witness 
on the stage unshamed 411 years before Christ. 


Statistics or Liprantes.—The secretaries of the 
Library Association are compiling a list of all the 
libraries in the United Kingdom, and have already noted 
some 1,400, a number which will be greatly increased, 
An application for statistics having been addressed 
to 800 or 900 of the most important, it is hoped 
thus to collect a body of valuable information for the 
benefit of those interested in library work. Answers 
are requested to all or any of the following ques. 
tions, which are applicable to every description 
of library used or owned by a number of persons, 
coming, therefore, more or less, under the title of public 
libraries :—1. Name and address of the library: if any 
branches. 2. Free or subscription (amount), — 3. Gene- 
ral character of the library. 4. Names of the librarians. 
5. Date of establishment and references for its history. 
6. Total number of volumes and number of yearly 
additions. 7. Yearly circulation; number of readers 
or subscribers. 8. Annual income and expenditure ; 
endowment, if any; salaries of librarians (optional), 
%. Days and hours of admission: limit of age, if any, 
10. What catalogues are used’ print or MS.? 11, 
Library buildings and appliances, when noteworthy. 
12. Bibliographical or other curiosities. Reports or 
other publications will be also thankfully received by 
the secretaries of the Library Association, Mr, H. R. 
Tedder, Librarian of the Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall, 
ls Mr. E. C. Thomas, 13, South Square, Gray's 
nn, W.C. 


Tue Library Association of the United Kingdom will 
hold its annual meeting at Oxford on October 1, 2, and 
8, under the presidency of the Rev. H. O. Coxe, Bodley’s 
Librarian. 


Potices to Corresponvents, 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

“ THOUGH LOST TO SIGHT TO MEMORY DEAR.”—In reply 
to many correspondents, papers on this line will be 
found in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. iv. 405; 3°" S. vi. 129; viii. 
290; 4% 8. i. 77, 161; vii. 56, 17 » soe; xii. 156, 
217; also ante, pp. 106, 134. 

L. P.—The poetical satire, On the Abuse of Satire, was 
written by Isaac D'Israeli in 1789, and was directed 
against John Wolcot (“Peter Pindar”). See Adams's 
Dictionary of English Literature. 

X.—See Dyer’s British Popular Customs (Bell & 
Sons), p. 176. 

Res Facta.—Have you consulted any dictionaries of 
painters ! 

Act v. sc. 1. 

D, N.—We think not. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; an 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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